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AN APPROACH TO A SYSTEMATIC 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


MAPHEUS SMITH 
Washington, D.C. 


@ It may never be possible to develop a systematic social psychology that 
will receive the support of all sociologists, psychologists, philosophers, and 
special social scientists (economists, political scientists, etc.) whose work 
rests implicitly or explicitly on sociopsychological foundations. Yet 
there is always hope that some approach to social psychology may be 
developed that will incorporate into one logical system everything that 
has interested different students in this field. Some progress has undoubt- 
edly already been made toward this end in this generation, but there are 
still many different kinds of approaches and methods of organization of 
the subject matter of the field. The present paper is a deliberate attempt 
to suggest an approach and organization of materials for a social psy- 
chology universally recognized as assimilating all the different interests 
of students in this subject. Should the attempt fail, the attention it may 
focus on a desirable goal will still justify the effort. 

In spite of the large number of special social scientists, such as econo- 
mists and political scientists, and the much larger number of ethical 
philosophers, theologians, educators, lawyers, and others with special 
interests in certain aspects of the whole field of social psychology, it is 
obvious that their special interests cannot be as representative of the entire 
area of social psychology as is true of either sociologists or psychologists. 
This fact derives not only from the name of the subject but also from 
the breadth and generality of the interests of these two groups of scholars. 
Sociologists, traditionally students of social phenomena, are directly 
interested in all kinds of social situations and social groups. Indirectly, 
sociologists are interested in the details of the actions of the people in the 
social situations, whether or not those actions are socially observable. 

The interests of psychologists overlap considerably on those of soci- 
ologists. It is now generally recognized that the psychologist is directly 
interested in the behavior of organisms and that all of the subject matter 
of psychology is behavior or is closely associated with behavior. To the 
extent that behavior constitutes the direct interest of the psychologist, he 
holds at the center of attention what to the sociologist is of indirect or 
secondary importance, and is only indirectly interested in the situational 
and group phenomena which are the main interest of sociologists. Fur- 
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thermore, the details of social behavior are not so closely scrutinized by 
the average psychologist as are those of individual behavior. 

The social psychologist, to the extent that he is a psychologist, is a 
student of behavior, and, to the extent that he is a sociologist, is interested 
in social phenomena. Therefore, the subject matter of social psychology 
that is most central in the interest of all sociologists, psychologists, and 
social psychologists is social behavior. This fact is more fully recognized 
today than ever before, and at present it seems unlikely that the dynamic 
approach to social psychology will ever be lost sight of again. 

A dynamic social psychology has various implications. It is probable 
that the greatest permanent returns for the effort expended will be gained 
from the study of social behavior. “This does not mean that social psy- 
chologists should not analyze social habits, social attitudes, social wishes, 
and other factors, useful in explaining social behavior. But it does mean 
that these explanatory factors, these action tendencies, must be oriented 
to actual behavior. If they cannot be or are not so oriented, the time and 
effort expended on them will eventually prove to be substantially wasted. 

It also follows that the most important methodological problems in the 
field of social psychology are those involved in studying social behavior. 
The problem of obtaining data on the process of social behavior by direct 
observation is very difficult to solve. Much that occurs can be learned 
only by inference, and by reports of recollections of the behavior. Reports 
after the fact are valuable, as are reports of observations, but as yet it has 
been impossible to collect an observational record of all of the overt 
behavior involved in even a simple uncontrolled social event. When the 
technique for such observation is perfected and is supplemented by reports 
of participants and by interpretive analysis of the resulting record, the 
ultimate goal of methodology in social psychology will have been closely 
approached. ‘This ultimate goal is the full reality of the social event 
interpreted in terms of the personalities of the participants as they existed 
and acted in the event. 

Although the goal of a dynamic social psychology is the observation 
and interpretation of social behavior, this goal cannot be reached im- 
mediately. Nor does it constitute the whole of a systematic social psy- 
chology. It is part of the field of such a social psychology to deal with 
the relationships of social psychology to other fields of study. But it is 
also the province of social psychology to study the factors in social 
behavior in as much detail as possible and to discuss the relationships of 
these factors to each other and to social behavior of each distinguishable 


variety. 
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To summarize the suggested approach, the content of systematic social 
psychology should consist of a complete study of social behavior, including 
its subjective and objective aspects, supplemented by a study of all the 
factors that help to explain such behavior. All forms of social behavior 
should be included in this study. And all kinds of factors should be 
included in the supplementary part of the subject matter. 

The limits of such a definition are very wide and in practice will have 
to be reduced somewhat. On one side, the factors of the physical setting 
of social situations cannot be examined by social psychologists as thor- 
oughly as by geographers, geologists, and other specialists. Nor can the 
neurological and physiological factors be explored as fully by social 
psychologists as by other scientists. Nor is it possible to go as fully into 
an analysis of the entire cultural setting as the anthropologist would go, or 
into an analysis of the total institutional, community, or societal environ- 
ment as the sociologist would. Nevertheless, the extent of the interest of 
the social psychologist in any given social event is very wide, as is his 
interest in the variation among the events of any class of social events. 
The limits of his study and analysis with reference to any instance or 
class of social behavior are set by his energy and resources rather than by 
any logical distinctions between fields of study. 

The significant classes of factors which help the social psychologist to 
understand and explain social behavior, and which therefore deserve his 
study, are those which help to account for the behavior of human beings 
(or animals), who are the participating agents in social action. These 
factors are personalities and environing conditions. In order to keep the 
factoral analysis on as simple a basis as this, it is necessary to include as a 
part of the personality factor the various action patterns and action 
tendencies which, combined with a stimulus factor, account for activity. 
The stimulus factor for activity may arise from the relation of the person 
to a nonsocial environment, to a social environment, or to a combination 
of both. 

The systematic social psychologist needs to make a detailed analysis of 
personality traits and social action tendencies if he hopes to explore the 
range of content of this factor in behavior, and he needs to classify these 
traits and tendencies for statistical study of the relationships of traits and 
tendencies to social actions. ‘Therefore, a large part of social psychology 
should be a study of social habits, social attitudes, social wishes, and other 
social action patterns and tendencies. ‘The social psychologist also needs 
to study the organization of personality for the purpose of understanding 
relationship of different kinds of personality organization to kinds of 
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social situations and kinds of social behavior. These two aspects of 
personality should be studied with reference to the readiness of the per- 
son for actions of different sorts in circumstances of different sorts, that 
is, with reference to the nature of things at a definite time of action. 

The factor of environment at the time of action also needs the same 
detailed kind of analysis. An analysis of environments in general, of 
types of social environments and of their frequency is indicated. Special 
emphasis is needed on cultural environments, and the environment con- 
sisting of different numbers of different kinds of people in different pat- 
terns of relationship, as characterized by a variety of degrees of intimacy 
and degrees of sympathetic understanding. 

Moving from the immediate time of the activity, the social psychologist 
is interested also in the development of the social action patterns and 
tendencies of the persons with whom he deals or the kinds of personalities 
concerned in the various social actions he identifies. Some social psycholo- 
gists conceive the major part of the field to be the study of the effect of 
social life on the development of personality and social action tendencies. 
According to the present view, this conception is in error, but it is 
undeniable that a large part of the literature of social psychology is and 
should be devoted to such problems. Some attention to the psychology 
of learning is indicated, but this should be confined to the learning of 
patterns and tendencies contributing to social behavior. The peculiarly 
social methods of learning, which are also kinds of social actions, since 
they involve interstimulation and interresponse, deserve special attention. 
These include the traditional suggestion and imitation patterns. 

The problem of the development of personality and social action 
tendencies leads naturally to another problem, which is still of funda- 
mental importance to social psychologists: the effect of heredity on per- 
sonality and social behavior. Closely associated is the ancient problem of 
the unlearned action patterns and tendencies of people and animals 
(instincts, drives, etc.). Other problems deserving special attention of 
social psychologists are the effects of social isolation and the influence of 
different kinds of association on the development of the action tendencies 
of whatever organisms the social psychologist is studying. Information 
on such matters is necessary as an aid in the evaluation of the importance 
of heredity and unlearned action patterns in accounting for social 
behavior. 

The social psychologist also has a definite interest in the study of the 
elementary kinds of social behavior, of which all of the others are elabora- 
tions. ‘These may be classified in various ways. First, there are the uni- 
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lateral social actions in which two or more organisms are involved, but in 
which each does not both stimulate and respond to the other: for example, 
the conformance of an individual’s behavior to an admonition received 
over the radio, in a letter, in a last will and testament, or seen in a book. 
Or one person may imitate another who is not aware of his imitator’s 
behavior. Second, there are the reciprocal actions in which each partici- 
pant stimulates and responds to the other. Such completely social actions 
are classifiable in a variety of ways. For example, some are complete at 
the level of communication, whereas others result in control of the course 
of action of the participants. Some reciprocal actions are competitive, 
others are obstructive, and still others are accommodative. The descrip- 
tion, psychological analysis, definition, and classification of kinds of ele- 
mentary social actions is a major problem of systematic social psychology 
and constitutes the foundation on which the rest of the study of social 
behavior must inevitably be built. 

In addition to the elementary forms of social behavior which are con- 
fined to interactions among small numbers of people, each of whom is 
acting as a separate individual, the social psychologist is interested also in 
the various forms of collective behavior. Collective behavior is char- 
acterized by the combinations of individual organisms into larger units, 
such as pairs, threes, fours, etc. —TThe elementary forms of collective 
behavior require special study, including social unrest, milling, collective 
excitement, collective reinforcement, and social contagion. 

It is also of interest to study the interaction of individuals and col- 
lectivities which are of many kinds, many of which have not been syste- 
matically analyzed and classified. The social psychologist makes special 
studies of these general varieties of collective behavior: expressive crowd, 
rush, riot, social movement and revolution, many of which have a number 
of distinctive subtypes. 

Finally, the social psychologist studies the behavior of corporate social 
units, the organized groups of society. This portion of social psychology 
is considered by many people to be sociology, but the psychological aspects 
of the structure, tendencies, and actions of the group, as experienced and 
expressed by individual participants, constitute a most important part of 
the whole field of study. 

Although outlines have the effect of crystallizing a set of ideas, they 
serve a useful purpose in summarizing a much longer discussion and 
revealing logical relationships some of which are disclosed less accurately 
and more laboriously in other ways. The following outline serves as such 
a summarization. The details of the outline remain to be filled in, and 
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a long period of development in the field will be required before the com- 
plete content can be developed in anything approximating final details. 
But it is believed that it constitutes a step toward a generally accepted 
systematic organization of the problems and materials in this field. 


AN OUTLINE FOR A SYSTEMATIC SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


I. Nonsocial Behavior 
II. The Range of Social Behavior 
III. The Analysis and Synthesis of Social Behavior 
1. Universal Elements in Social Behavior 
2. The Process of Social Behavior 
IV. Factors in Social Behavior 
1. Immediate and Remote Factors 
2. Personality Factors 
a. Total Personality 
b. Social Action Patterns and Tendencies 
c. Contribution of Heredity 
d. Contribution of Growth and Maturation 
e. Contribution of Learning 
3. Environmental Factors 
V. Elementary Forms of Social Behavior 
1. Unilateral Social Behavior 
2. Communication 
3. Control Interaction 
VI. Social Behavior of Individuals 
VII. Collective Behavior 
Elementary Forms 
The Crowd 
The Panic 
The Mob and the Riot 
The Audience 
The Public 
The Social Movement 
VIII. Interaction of Individuals and Collectivities 
IX. Psychology of Social Group Behavior 
1. Psychological Aspects of Group Structure 
2. Psychological Aspects of Group Development 
3. Group Action Tendencies 
4. Psychological Aspects of Group Behavior 
X. Social Psychology and the Other Sciences 
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ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS IN A 
CONCENTRATION CAMP 


ELIZABETH H. VAUGHAN 
University of North Carolina 


@ Explanatory note: This paper on a Japanese concentration camp 
covers a period of almost three years and can be regarded as the report 
of an involuntary participant observer in a social experiment unplanned 
by the author. The account is based on a personal record that was kept 
day by day in the camp. 

The writer, a former research assistant in the Department of Sociology 
of the University of North Carolina, went to the Philippine Islands to 
live in 1937. After teaching a year in the University of the Philippines 
she married an American engineer and resided in the Visayan or middle 
group of the Islands. At the outbreak of war in the Far East her husband 
enlisted in the United States Army, was captured by the Japanese on 
Bataan, and died shortly after in the Cabanatuan Military Prison. 

The author and her two children, aged one and two years, after sev- 
eral months of hiding with Negritos in the mountains of Negros Island, 
surrendered to the Japanese on June 6, 1942. They were interned with 
143 other ‘‘enemy aliens” in an elementary school building in the major 
seaport town of the island, Bacolod City. Included in the heterogeneous 
group brought together by the Japanese in Bacolod were white Americans, 
an American Negro, three American Indians (trapped enroute from a 
California reservation to China), British, Dutch, Filipinos. There 
were men, women, and children. 

For nine months the Japanese failed to provide the Bacolod internees 
with food and the group survived by pooling individually owned supplies 
and its labor resources. 

On March 2, 1943, the Bacolod camp was discontinued and the in- 
ternees put aboard ship for Manila. They arrived at Santo Tomas Camp 
on Luzon Island on March 10. The author and her two children re- 
mained in Santo Tomas with approximately four thousand other civilians 
of twelve nationalities until they were released by American forces on 
February 3, 1945. In April 1945 the writer and her children were 
repatriated to the United States. 

The adjustment problem. Disruptive effects follow the adoption of 
any new culture traits. In an internment camp this was equally true 
with regard to habit changes which resulted from compulsory impact 
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with new foods or with new ideas and new personalities. “I can’t 
stomach the stuff” was commonly heard when tinola, fish head soup, was 
first served. But in time the general attitude toward tinofa changed, 
for internees learned to distinguish between appetite (in which the ele- 
ments of delight and disgust enter) and hunger (where the psychic values 
of food lose their meaning).! Likewise, with time and the circumstances 
of internment, individual attitudes toward each other and toward the 
outside world altered also. Adjustment to the internment situation was 
an individual matter, but it followed certain general trends, being in- 
fluenced by such physiological factors as sex, age, race, but more im- 
portantly by the former cultural roles of those interned. 

The “‘adjustment” of an individual to a situation is a subjective matter 
evasive of quantitative measure, yet certain objectively determinable 
factors may be used as a gauge. In this study internee medical (hospitali- 
zation) records were used as a measure of adjustment. These records 
indicated a close relationship between physical and mental health, and 
became an index of the latter. Second, participation in the internee- 
initiated program of the camp afforded a measure of adjustment to camp 
life. And third, individual behavior in conformity or at variance with 
the new camp norm indicated a gradation of adjustment or maladjust- 
ment to the internment situation. 

Sex differences. Women seemed to adapt themselves to camp life 
more readily than did male internees. The camp activities of women 
were not so far removed from their prewar roles and experiences as were 
the camp duties of men. Interned women prepared camp food, cared for 
interned children and the sick, looked after the camp laundry. The situ- 
ation was new to the women; the activities and the domestic role they 
represented were not entirely so. 

Interned men, on the other hand, found their days filled with actions 
both unfamiliar and repulsive to them. The cleaning of outdoor toilets, 
the burying of garbage, the cutting of grass and weeds left the men’s 
bodies weary and their minds and ambitions thwarted. Financial and 
business worries preyed heavily upon the men. In addition, man’s pres- 
tige in the role of “protector” of women and children suffered by his 
internment. He was humiliated by the compulsory taking of orders from 
the Japanese in the presence of wives and friends. 

The easier camp adjustment of women was due to the social and cul- 


1 Walter B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1916), pp. 233-235. 
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tural characteristics of the two sexes, and not to biological differences. 
The traditional self-sacrifice, submissiveness, and resignation expected of 
women aided them in the internment situation. 

The greater difficulty of adjustment of male internees is illustrated by 
a study of the sex distribution of illnesses resulting in death within the 
Santo Tomas camp. Food served men and women was identical; living 
conditions were the same for both sexes. Yet, in a population 61 per cent 
male, of deaths by illness (exclusive of deaths resulting from Japanese 
torture and enemy shelling) 87 per cent was male. The female population 
(39 per cent of the total) suffered only 13 per cent of deaths from illness. 
Both of the two recorded suicides were male. 

Oriental-Occidental cultural differences: (a) Food. Filipino men, 
women, and children and others who had lived with Filipinos and had 
adopted Island habits found internment less difficult than did those who 
had held themselves aloof from the Island culture. The American or 
Britisher who had transplanted himself and his family to the tropics and 
had then sent back to his homeland for foods and other amenities of Oc- 
cidental life, found the camp mode of living both gastronomically and 
emotionally upsetting. Internees hospitalized for dietary disturbances 
were not those who had followed the native way of living. On the con- 
trary, they were those who had been most meticulous in their selection of 
the imported food products which were no longer available after the 
outbreak of war. 

(b) Privacy. The need for occasional privacy is as fundamental in the 
American culture as is the need for companionship. Experience in Orien- 
tal home life which often included grandparents, uncles, aunts, and other 
relatives as members of the family, and in which privacy was not only 
lacking but was undesired, lessened sensitivity to the crowded camp condi- 
tions. The interned American or Britisher, however, found himself be- 
coming disoriented by being constantly—every minute, twenty-four hours 
of the day—a part of a noisy group from which there was not even tempo- 
rary escape. 

In the Bacolod camp the sexes were housed separately for the duration 
of the camp. In Santo Tomas the same policy of sex segregation was 
followed from the opening of this camp in January 1942 until the segre- 
gation order was rescinded by the Japanese in the spring of 1944. How- 
ever, only those husbands and wives who were financially able to con- 
struct their own “shanties” for family semiprivacy were able to profit 
from the belated sex association offer of the Japanese. 
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(c) Emphasis upon the present rather than the future. In still 
another manner those who had followed the island habits were at an 
advantage during internment. The emphasis of the tropical culture upon 
the benefits of today rather than upon the possible losses or gains of 
tomorrow permitted the Filipinized internees an enviable freedom of 
mind. 

It would be difficult to separate the mental from the physical distress 
which descended upon foreign men when their livelihood was cut off. 
The loss of present comfort, however, was not so frightening as the fear 
of the future. The destruction of major Island industries by the 
Japanese left almost two thirds of the interned heads of families with- 
out any assurance of employment after the war. 

Among foreign business men the most acute anxiety was expressed by 
those with the fewest employable years ahead. Men past fifty, with long 
experience in the tropics (particularly in the sugar and hardwood lumber 
industries) which did not fit them for American occupations were the 
most harrassed by fear of the financial future. 

In general contrast to the apprehension of interned commercialists 
concerning their futures was the attitude of the large group of mis- 
sionaries and priests. The foreign churches which supported the latter 
were unharmed by the war. Postwar church positions were not only 
assured, but the war experience—imprisonment in line of duty—would 
result in religious enhancement. With a serenity of mind and manner 
lacking in other men and women, the missionaries and priests performed 
their daily camp chores. 

Children. Young children did not experience in the internment situ- 
ation the subjective feeling of frustration which was characteristic of 
adults. As they were housed with their mothers, their sense of security 
was unshaken.' In periods of extreme peril, e.g., the shelling of Santo 
Tomas by the Japanese, the official camp records show that there was less 
hysteria and disorder in the children’s quarters than in those occupied by 
adults alone. This situation may be credited to the acceptance by those 
upon whom the welfare of the children depended of the responsibility of 
minimizing fright and anxiety among the very young. 

Among adolescents the personal denials incurred during three years of 
internment were keenly sensed. Boys and girls in the early teens feared 
educational and social retardation in comparison with others of their own 


1 See Anna Freud and Dorothy Burlingham, War and Children, Medical War 
Books, 1943, for a comparable study of children during the bombings of London. 
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ages who were not imprisoned. Teen-age internees often spoke of the 
parties, school activities, and choice of friendships which they were miss- 
ing. “They were also aware of the maturing influences of internment 
which would make it difficult for them, after release, to prolong with 
gratification their youthful activities interrupted by the war. Three 
years of normal living deducted during the adolescent and early post- 
adolescent periods were more irrevocably “‘lost”’ than the same span taken 
from the normal life of the preschool child or the mature adult. 

Leadership. Within the varied national group in the Bacolod camp a 
Scotsman was chosen by popular vote to become camp manager. He was 
selected because of a donation of his personally owned foodstuffs for com- 
munal use. The significance of his donation lay in the fact that although 
he had no children in camp he owned canned milk supplies desperately 
needed by interned children. In carrying out the policy which he 
inaugurated, the entire camp pooled its food resources for the equal use 
of all individuals. 

By a process of trial and error, supervision of the kitchen was shifted 
until the best qualified person was discovered. For the original leader- 
ship of a woman experienced in feeding Americans was substituted that 
of one acquainted with native foods. In the camp gardening program 
familiarity with Philippine soils and plant growth was essential, and 
men nearest the Island culture—by birth, marriage, or prewar occupa- 
tion—were those who had this knowledge. In the field of domestic 
affairs a dark-skinned Indian from an American reservation trained other 
women in laundering without soap and in reusing worn-out garments 
as sewing materials. 

Prewar executive experience in the handling of corporate affairs (and 
there were many with such experience among the internees) provided in 
itself no value to the camp, and often became a handicap to the individuals 
concerned. Former executives who were without practical contributions 
to make and who were unwilling to assume subordinate positions under 
practical leadership found adjustment to the camp culture difficult. The 
loss to this group of the externals of prewar social and economic prestige 
—polished desks, corps of office assistants, palatial Island homes— 
coupled with the necessity of losing themselves within a group which 
they felt beneath them in status was emotionally disturbing. 

The absence of monetary reward discouraged a few would-be leaders. 
The interracial, cross-sectional leadership which did arise was spon- 
taneous rather than planned. It was based upon both the capacity and 
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willingness to serve the group in practical ways, without remuneration. 

Summary. ‘The “tyranny of reality” was too great for some internees. 
There were notable evidences of day dreaming and phantasy as efforts at 
escape. The first step necessary to the adjustment of men and women was 
a facing of the facts of internment. As long as this was avoided adjust- 
ment was impossible; once accomplished, a major hurdle had been 
overcome. 

When faced with the internment situation individuals reacted vari- 
ously. Women, men of certain occupational and age groups, young chil- 
dren, and members of both sexes who had followed a semiprimitive 
culture prior to the war made adjustment more readily than did others 
in the two camps studied. Cultural factors were of more significance in 
determining adjustment than were physiological differences of sex, age, 
race. 
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TEEN CENTERS AND THE ADULT 
COMMUNITY 


LOUISE D. YUILL 
Lanham Memorial Center, Lanham, Maryland 


A program for youth is nothing new. Progressive communities have 
maintained a special pigeonhole in their desks for youth activities for 
many years. One can naturally ask, then, “Why the ballyhoo about Téen 
Centers?” Briefly, it is because they have sprung up spontaneously all 
over the country during these past four years, not only in communities 
that had no youth recreation programs, but also in localities where their 
presence and sponsoring agencies were in direct competition with what 
the recreation leaders had assumed was a “sound program.” 

This is due, I believe, to the fact that the new youth program requires 
a new point of view. Young people are breaking away from the type of 
program that comes all tied up in a neat little bundle, the planning of 
which is dominated by adults. Regardless of the former usefulness of such 
a program, they want something they can plan, something they can do, 
something for which they can be responsible. And literally overnight we 
have found a new type of youth program with the community as a partner 
—not a Santa Claus. 

Our primary concern has been with discovering what is happening in 
the many thousands of Teen Centers already in operation. Therefore, this 
article is an evaluation based on the analysis of data gleaned from a 
nation-wide survey of Teen Centers conducted in 1945-46 through the 
co-operation of the National Recreation Association and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, wherein 178 Centers from 30 states pai 
ticipated in answering a questionnaire involving such subjects as physical 
aspects, sponsorship, leadership, program, financing, teen-age control, 
community activities, and community relationships. 

In order to clarify the results of the survey, we classified the various 
Teen Centers under five types of programs: (1) Weekly dances; (2) 
Twice weekly dances; (3) Teen Canteens; (4) Neighborhood House 
Teen Centers; (5) Teen Centers as an integral part of a Municipal 
Recreation Department program. Although each program has problems 
peculiar to its own type, many of the concepts that govern its progress 
and determine its success or failure are shared by all. A common denom- 
inator for all is the endeavor to establish self-government among the teen- 
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agers, and, to a greater or less degree, allow them to exercise initiative 
and leadership in planning their own activities. 

Obviously, the space allotted me here does not allow a complete report 
of the survey, but a careful study of these data as well as close personal 
work with several hundred Teen Centers has indicated to me that 
there are concepts and trends which should be observed if one is planning 
to open a Teen Center, or if one is anxious to keep the already operating 
project alive and growing, or if one is interested only in the sociological 
aspects of the program. 

The contribution of Teen Age Centers to community recreation and 
co-operation can not possibly solve the entire youth program which has 
its roots deep in such complexities as teen-age employment, the need for 


‘ 


making the high school curriculum more “alive,” parent-youth relation- 
ships, and the like. However, we do recognize them as a valuable means 
by which young people can become a real part of the adult community. 
Teen Centers established their worth in the war years, and their value 
is continuing into the postwar era as a way to harness the restlessness of 
youth and channel it into constructive activities. They make a logical bid 
for a permanent place in community recreation. Not recreation inter- 
preted merely as sports events, games, or relaxation, but recreation inter- 
preted as creative, constructive activities in which the whole community 
participates. 

That this concept is being generally accepted is evidenced by the fact 
that the Associated Youth Serving Association conducted its first 
conference on Teen Centers in December 1945, in New York City, 
when the national program planning heads of each participating organiza- 
tion met to discuss what they had learned from “the Teen Center ap- 
proach” to teen-age recreation. The conclusions reached at this meeting 
indicated that these organizations clearly recognize the desirability of 
greater participation by youth in the planning of their programs. As one 
of the speakers stated it, “It seems as though the best program for young 
people begins with an enthusiastic group of teen agers, four blank walls, 
and a blank piece of paper!” A more careful attempt to include other 
civic-minded groups in the planning of recreation with youth was also 
stressed, as well as an intensive “indoctrination course” of these points 
of view for the leaders at the local levels. 

Who offers sponsorship? The alarming rise in juvenile delinquency 
soon after the war began made sensational copy for the press and speaker’s 
platform. Recreation would help to provide an answer to this problem, 
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the experts said. So everywhere service clubs, women’s clubs, school 
groups, and churches began to inventory their communities’ recreational 
facilities. Many were startled to find that the facilities were there but 
that only a few knew about them and still fewer used them. 

About this time, too, the public became aware of Teen-Age canteens, 
and somehow through the publicity given these early Teen Centers and 
the publicity given juvenile delinquency, the two of them became asso- 
ciated. Even though the Conference for Alcoholic Beverages, Inc., can 
show figures that will prove that juvenile delinquency has decreased in 
communities where Teen Centers have been opened, we should never 
assume that a Teen Center is a cure-all for juvenile delinquency. The 
entire problem of juvenile delinquency is too vast to be solved so simply. 
However, any program that encourages all young people to engage in 
wholesome recreation and constructive activities is going to decrease the 
crime rate for that community, and the Teen Center is no exception. 
Realizing that the organization of a Teen Center would meet some of the 
needs of their young people, the civic groups who were considering the 
recreational facilities of their communities co-operated wholeheartedly 
with each other. The idea of a Teen Center was new, the young people 
liked it, and, right under the noses of more staid groups that assumed 
they already had a sound youth program, Teen Centers began to flourish. 
As a result of this spontaneous action, the variety of sponsoring agencies 
is exceedingly wide and is not without definite assets as well as liabilities. 

Perhaps the greatest good that comes from such variety is that com- 
munity groups are working together on a vital community concern. The 
Kiwanians, Rotarians, and Lions met together with the PTA’s and the 
Women’s Clubs and assumed joint responsibility to organize Teen 
Centers and to see that they were kept going. The problems, plans, and 
needs of young people became the business of several groups instead of the 
delegated responsibility of a single organization or group of agencies. 
Sponsored in this way, new leadership appeared in many communities. 

The active co-operation through sponsorship of Teen Centers among 
these groups is not without definite liabilities, however. The actual 
organization and direction of Teen Centers, as we have described them 
here, were new to all groups—even Municipal Recreation Departments. 
But those sponsored by private groups whose activities are not carried on 
primarily in the field of recreation are faced with definite handicaps: 

(1) They are not always able to recognize the problems inherent in 
the project soon enough to prevent them from becoming serious; 

(2) They cannot secure adequate adult leadership as easily as welfare 
or recreational agencies; . 
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(3) Since their major interests lie outside the realm of recreation, 
they are apt to lose enthusiasm for the project as the problems begin to 
accumulate. 

To say that this is typical of all privately sponsored Teen Centers 
would be unfair to the hundreds of projects successfully sponsored by 
these groups. Yet it is prevalent enough and serious enough to deserve 
careful consideration by the agencies offering to sponsor youth groups, 
and by the young people seeking a sponsor for their Centers. 

It is interesting to note that the present trend is for Teen Centers to 
attach themselves to some form of continuing agency. They are turning 
more and more to such groups as recreation departments, social service 
and welfare agencies, churches which maintain permanent recreation 
committees, and “recreation councils,” to give a few examples. 

Shall we use the schools? Generally speaking, the young people 
prefer not to have their Teen Centers located in schools or directed by 
school personnel. Several notable exceptions, however, immediately 
come to mind. In some instances empty school rooms, gyms, etc., have 
been the only space available. In others they have been the deliberate 
choice of the teen-agers. Nevertheless, I believe that the attitude of the 
principal of Richard Montgomery High School, Rockville, Maryland, is 
exemplary. This principal made the facilities of his school available for 
the use of the Teen Age Canteen. Tables and booths were made by 
adults and teen-agers in the school shop during evening hours. Posters, 
the mimeograph machine and materials, assembly time for announce- 
ments, space on the bulletin board in the central hall 





all were used by 
the teen-agers and their adult advisers. This principal felt that the tradi- 
tional attitude of viewing the school as an isolated educational island 
could best be broken down by having the Teen Center a community 
project, directed by nonschool personnel who could have the full use of 
the school facilities. 

The role of the adult in the Teen Center. Young people want 
adult help. The survey showed that the majority welcome this help, 12 
per cent accept it with a slight indifference, and only 2 per cent actually 
resent the presence of adults. However, there is a point of view regard- 
ing the relationship between teen-agers and adult leaders that should be 
clarified. Too often publicity has given the impression that the young 
people can maintain a successful Youth Center with adults as only an 
incidental factor. But from our study of the material in the survey, we 
would correct this to read that the amount of adult help will depend en- 
tirely upon the experience of the young people and the astuteness of the 
adults. No one recommendation can apply to all communities. 
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Even though a director may be in attendance each time the Center is 
open, it is excellent policy to enlist the volunteer assistance of other adults 
in the community, whose names have been supplied by local club groups. 
Young people definitely dislike the name, “chaperone.”’ What these adults 
do will be the same under any name, but the teen-agers prefer “house- 
mothers and housefathers,” “hosts and hostesses,” “aids.” Their qualifica- 
tions need not be as explicit as those for the director except that they must 
have a genuine interest in young people, too. 

The alert director will meet from time to time with small groups (10 
to 20) including parents, volunteers, and any others who are interested, 
to discuss the problems and plans of the Teen Center. At these meetings 
can be given an over-all picture that their occasional turns at the Center 
do not allow them to see. Thus the community of adults is kept fully 
informed of what is going on. 

Whatever happens in the Teen Center is program. If teen-agers are 
not given opportunities nor encouraged to formulate the plans and to 
help execute the policies of their Teen Center, adults can never be sure 
that what they are offering as ‘“‘program’”’ is really meeting the needs and 
interest of the young people concerned. 

“But I can’t ever get my teen-agers together for planning,” com- 
plained one director. And she enumerated as her reasons the ever-present 
athletic practices, the high school publications, the glee club or orchestra, 
and a myriad of other activities that kept her Teen Center youngsters 
so busy they just couldn’t help with the planning. 

In such situations we question whether it is fair to the young people 
to “burden” them with a Teen Center program. Before any community 
sets up a Teen Center, the demands already placed upon the teen-agers 
should be carefully examined. Perhaps activity programs should be re- 
organized. Or maybe the teen-agers are engaging in a great many purpose- 
less activities—in which case some “dead wood” needs clearing out. Or 
perhaps the teen-agers have a full program of purposeful things to do— 
in which case they do not need a Teen Center at all. 

Teen-age responsibility for at least part of the financial obligations is 
sound program. There is a general trend in this direction. Teen-age par- 
ticipation in preparing the budget, in anticipating and recording ex- 
penditures, and in assuming responsibility for a definite share of the 
income are all too valuable to be overlooked. It is this sort of experience 
that has been too frequently lacking when the community acts as a “Santa 
Claus.”” Where social welfare agencies or recreation departments sponsor 
the Centers, the expenses are usually included in the total agency budget. 
However, even in such instances, recreation leaders in many communities 
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have found it advisable to allow the teen-agers to carry part of the 
financial burden. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the vitality of the Center 
depends upon the amount, type, and success of the activities that go 
beyond the “eat-dance-play” sort of program. This infers that there will 
be adequate leadership, sound financing, and activities that involve com- 
munity responsibility. The data show that even weekly dances have a 
program of community service.* 

Although particular emphasis is placed upon the desirability of partic- 
ipation in community affairs, it must be remembered that no Teen 
Center can successfully participate in a community service program 
unless that community is also aware of the necessity of such a program. 
For example, a Teen Canteen in a large city collected over 1000 pounds 
of waste paper as their contribution to the city-wide salvage campign 
then in progress. This was weighed by the teen-agers and neatly stacked 
by the entrance for collection. Although all arrangements for its removal 
had been completed before the drive began, for two weeks the young 
people and director pleaded with the city officials, the salvage committee, 
the police, and other responsible agencies to carry the bundles away. 
But for two weeks the youngsters tripped over the paper and danced 
around it, all because the community had failed to co-operate with them 
in their project. Finally, at their own expense, the members hired a truck 
to remove the paper. Can we wonder why these teen-agers are going to 
lack enthusiasm for another such drive? 

Failure on the part of adults to utilize the enthusiasms and energies 
of teen-agers in carrying out community projects is too commonplace 
and too alarming in its implications to dismiss lightly. It is a problem that 
every Teen Center must face to a greater or less degree. It calls for a 
definite policy of adult education within the community. Not the type of 
education that is thought of in terms of textbooks and classrooms, but the 
type that might be called incidental—in which adults and teen-agers 
are allowed to speak to civic and service groups, churches and PTA’s, 
explaining the purposes of the program and enlisting the intelligent 
understanding of all groups. For, unless the community is made aware 
of its teen-agers and is willing to consider them as citizens possessing valid 
rights to co-operate with adults as legitimate members of the community, 


*Community service is herein defined as participation in such community activi- 
ties as salvage drives, Red Cross, Poppy Sales, Community Chest, March of Dimes 
campaigns; entertainments in local hospitals, orphanages, old folks homes, etc., 
involving dramatic and musical talent shows; and kindred activities. 
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we cannot expect the Teen Center to carry out successful community 
activities. 

What next for Teen Centers? We have stressed the advantages, 
even the necessity of broader activities within the Teen Centers. And 
these advantages are increased still further when several Teen Centers 
in the same city or from adjoining communities share their experiences. 

This could be called ‘‘co-ordination,” but not in the ordinary sense, 
for co-ordination usually implies a superorganization. With Teen 
Centers, however, the greatest value of “co-ordination” exists in the 
pooling of resources, in planning activities no one Center could undertake 
alone, and in exchanging ideas. In addition, it prevents overlapping of 
programs and services when such groups include all the youth groups 
of the community. In order to identify this type of “co-ordination,” 
we call it a “Youth Council.” 

In a Youth Council, each Teen Center, whether it be a weekly dance 
or a Teen Canteen, retains its own setup, plans, policies, program, per- 
sonnel. Members from these different Centers meet regularly. Represen- 
tatives are selected to serve on the Youth Council Executive Board. 
Adults from the various teen groups as well as other civic-minded grown- 
ups act as advisers. “Together they arrange events in which all Teen 
Centers may participate: dramatics, song-festivals, talent shows, excur- 
sions, and the like. 

Another type of joint action is reported in the Youth Center Con- 
ventions held in Southern California where Teen Centers from the 
counties meet to exchange ideas and report progress. Some states, New 
Jersey, for example, have Associations of Teen Centers for this purpose. 
No doubt there are other excellent examples of this sort of co-operation. 

If youth is to assume responsibility and act maturely in community 
affairs, it makes a legitimate demand to be given opportunities to par- 
ticipate with adults in community planning as well as Youth Council 
planning. Less than half the replies to the national survey indicated that 
Teen Centers participate in any phase of community planning, and less 
than half of those included teen-agers as one of the representatives. 

Municipal Recreation Departments and recreation committees in Y’s 
and kindred organizations present ideal situations wherein teen-agers 
of a Youth Council can assist in the formulation of policies and plans 
concerning their own activities. If this participation is increased to include 
the problems of financing recreation, teen-agers will be helped to overcome 
an all too prevalent attitude that financial support comes magically, just 
for the asking. 
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Whither Teen Centers? We do not claim a talent for prophecy, but 
the trend is clear. If they had done no more than awaken the public to 
the need to re-examine its teen-age program, they would have served a 
worth-while purpose. But they have done more than that. They have 
shown that teen-agers enjoy being civic-minded when opportunities are 
granted to participate with the adult community in civic projects. They 
have shown that responsibility is learned by assuming responsibility. 

“Graduating” from a purely fun program to one that also includes op- 
portunities for service, Teen Centers will take their place in community 
recreation, not to duplicate the efforts of other youth-serving organi- 
zations, but to supplement and inspire them. For Teen Centers, because 
they are corecreational, are able to reach groups other agencies cannot 
serve. 

And finally, through co-operating services, such as those described in 
the discussion on Youth Councils, we have a reinforcement of the whole 
program—a reinforcement that will insure a permanent place for Teen 
Centers in the community of action. 
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PROBLEMS OF FIFTY MIGRANT BOYS 
APPREHENDED BY THE LOS ANGELES POLICE 
DEPARTMENT IN 19441 


WAYNE ROBERT DAVIDSON 
Graduate Student, The University of Southern California 

@ This is a report of an exploratory study of the problems of fifty home- 
less nonresident boys who were detained by the Juvenile Control Division 
of the Los Angeles Police Department in 1944. Study of the problems 
of migrant boys in this period is significant because of the unique economic 
and social conditions which prevailed. While there was an abundance 
of employment opportunities, travel facilities were crowded, living con- 
ditions in urban industrial centers were congested, and many commu- 
nities were concerned over the increased incidence of juvenile delinquency. 
Migration to centers of wartime activity had been accelerated; youth 
migration had increased to a number estimated by some authorities to be 
comparable with the youth movement of the depression era.? The contacts 
of migrant boys with the police are significant because of the increased in- 
terest in the child welfare aspects of police procedures in this period.* 


METHOD 

The scarcity of data regarding migrant boys in periods similar to 
1944 seemed to make an exploratory study of greater value in determining 
general trends and in pointing the way for additional research than a 
more intensive study of some segment of their problems. The fifty cases 
were selected at random from the homeless nonresident boys who were 
detained by the Los Angeles Police Department between September 15, 
1944, and December 31, 1944. Of the fifty boys studied 34 boys were 
seventeen years of age, 14 were sixteen, one was fifteen, and one was 
fourteen. Thirty-four boys were members of the Caucasian race of Euro- 
pean descent, nine were of Mexican descent, six were Negroes, and one 
was an Indian boy. 'wenty-one boys came from the southern group of 
states, thirteen boys came from the states along the Pacific Coast, seven 


1 Wayne Robert Davidson, “An Analysis of the Problems of Fifty Migrant 
Boys Who Were Apprehended by the Los Angeles Police Department in 1944,” 
(unpublished Master’s thesis, Graduate School of Social Work, The University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1947), 279 pp. 

2 Mary Skinner and Alice Scott Nutt, “Adolescents Away from Home,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 236: 51, November, 1944. 

3 Katharine F. Lenroot, “The Impact of the War on Social Work with Chil- 
dren,” Social Services in Wartime (Helen R. Wright, editor; Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1944), pp. 59-60. 
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from the Middle West, and six from the East. All of the boys except 
ten came from cities of more than 10,000 population, with twenty coming 
from cities of more than 100,000 population. 

The data were obtained, primarily, by personal interviews with the 
boys in the detention quarters. These data were supplemented by the 
records of the Juvenile Control Division and the Los Angeles County 
Bureau of Public Assistance to which the largest number of boys were 
referred. Information was obtained regarding the reasons boys left home, 
the problems they encountered in transit, the problems they encountered 
in Los Angeles, and their contacts with the police. An effort was made 
to elicit data which would be useful in the task of preventing undesirable 
youth migration or of providing services for boys after they left their 
homes. Conclusions were formulated regarding the most salient problems, 
the significance of these problems in community planning, and the further 
research that seemed to be indicated. The personal interviews and per- 
tinent material from the records of the Los Angeles Police Department 
and the Los Angeles County Bureau of Public Assistance were summa- 
rized in the Appendix. 


FINDINGS 

The reasons boys left home. It was found that while migration was 
precipitated, in most instances, by the attraction of employment opportu- 
nities, unsatisfactory family and community situations were important 
contributing factors. Migrant boys came from homes in which they were 
compelled to assume adult responsibilities at an early age and before they 
were prepared therefor. Boys migrated without the knowledge or active 
participation of the parents. A large proportion of them came from homes 
which were impaired by the absence or death of one or both of the parents 
or by internal conflict within the family. Their families depended upon 
wages from unskilled employment for maintenance; and the boys, them- 
selves, often had had to assume financial responsibility for the support of 
the family. While most of the boys had had previous employment experi- 
ence it was of an unskilled variety and seemed to offer little hope of ad- 
vancement. All of the boys had discontinued school during the preceding 
school term or at an earlier date. Their school experiences had been 
unsatisfactory to them because of conflict with the school personnel or 
because of an inability to compete on equal terms, academically or socially, 
with their fellow students. Few boys belonged to organized recreational, 
cultural, or religious groups within their home community. An extra- 
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ordinarily large proportion of the toys were either extremely aggressive 
or extremely passive and consequently did not have effective personal 
relationships. Few boys, however, had previous delinquency records or 
previous migratory experience. 

The problems boys encountered in transit. Migrant boys did not 
often encounter any serious difficulty until after they had arrived at their 
destination. “They had few problems en route because they had sufficient 
funds to pay for their transportation by common carrier. Boys who hitch- 
hiked rarely rode a freight train but instead obtained rides in passenger 
automobiles or trucks. Even those few who hitchhiked were not usually 
completely destitute of financial resources when they started out; and in 
addition they found transportation, lodging, and meals relatively easy to 
obtain gratuitously or in return for casual labor. Migrant boys did not 
attend school while they were on the way to Los Angeles; employers of 
youthful migratory laborers manifested no interest in the educational 
welfare of their employees. The most unsatisfactory aspect of the boys’ 
travel was their association with undesirable casual acquaintances. Most 
of these acquaintances were older persons who sometimes influenced 
migrant boys to extend their travel instead of returning home or to engage 
in immoral behavior after they arrived in Los Angeles. Some of the boys 
who hitchhiked went without meals and slept in exposed places but they 
seemed to suffer no permanent ill effect from these experiences. Boys who 
were in distress en route did not appeal to established agencies for help. 
Communities through which migrant boys passed neither assumed any 
responsibility for their care nor imposed restrictive measures upon the 
boys so they would leave the community. 

The problems of migrant boys in Los Angeles. ‘The problems of 
migrant boys after they arrived in Los Angeles showed a wide variation 
in type and intensity. The congested wartime conditions complicated the 
problem of making satisfactory living arrangements. Problems associated 
with their educational and moral welfare tended to be the most signifi- 
cant; however, many boys had difficulty in maintaining themselves. 
Health problems tended to be the least significant. When apprehended, 
migrant boys had little or no money. They had started out with insufh- 
cient resources; and in addition showed poor judgment in the expenditure 
and conservation of their funds. 

Migrant boys did not use the United States Employment Service in 
obtaining employment but instead relied upon fortuitous circumstances 
or the advice of casual acquaintances. Most of the boys were unemployed 
at the time they were apprehended, and those who were employed worked 
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at unattractive positions. Only a very few of them had secured work in 
industrial defense industries. Those who were recruited in their home 
communities for employment in industrial defense industries proved to be 
unfitted for the job to which they were assigned. 

A large number of migrant boys did not have regular sleeping arrange- 
ments. They slept in hotel rooms in the central business district until 
their funds were exhausted. Many boys were compelled to use emergency 
sleeping facilities such as all-night theaters and bus depots. Only those 
boys who were employed at cafes had regular eating arrangements. None 
of the boys were complying with even the minimum school attendance 
requirements ; however, some of them, because of their long absence or 
lack of capacity, might not have benefited from a return to school. Most 
of those with good educational potentialities regretted their discontinu- 
ance of school and expressed their intention of re-enrolling upon their 
return home. 

While few boys committed overt acts of delinquency, many of them 
appeared to be in danger of becoming involved in immoral situations 
either because of the unwholesome conditions under which they lived or 
because of their own poor moral judgment. Migrant boys spent almost 
all of their time in the central business section where they had little 
opportunity to associate with the more stable groups of the community. 
Some of them associated with older boys and girls who gave them unwise 
advice regarding employment or living arrangements, influenced them to 
commit criminal offenses, or introduced them to unsuitable companions. 
A few boys appeared to be risking venereal infection by sexual relations 
with casual acquaintances. An attempt was made by casual male ac- 
quaintances to induce some boys to engage in homosexual relationships. 
Several boys, also, were employed under illegal conditions. Only a small 
number of boys reported ill health; however, poor physical development 
was evident among a considerable number of them. 

Their contacts with the police. The broad jurisdiction of the Cali- 
fornia juvenile court law permitted the apprehension of dependent as well 
as delinquent children. All of the boys were apprehended under those 
sections of the juvenile court law which provide for jurisdiction ovér 
minors whose parents are not exercising proper supervision, minors found 
wandering with no apparent place of abode, or minors who have violated 
some state law or county or municipal ordinance. The violation of the 
municipal curfew ordinance was a common basis for their apprehension. 
Only a small number of boys, however, had committed serious offenses 
which would have been major crimes if they had been committed by an 
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adult. There were few offenses which were committed for economic 
reasons alone. Most of the law violations seemed to be the result of 
typical adolescent excesses or of unfamiliarity with local regulations. The 
broad jurisdiction of the law appeared to make it possible to apprehend the 
boy who was capable of providing for his own needs as well as the boy 
who was in need of protective services. 

Most of the boys were apprehended within a week of their arrival in 
Los Angeles. The tendency of migrant boys to congregate in the central 
business district, where there was a heavy police patrol, and their un- 
familiarity with regulations concerning school attendance and curfew 
requirements facilitated their apprehension. Boys were detained in the 
Juvenile Control Division detention quarters for from one to three days 
pending their release or referral to some other agency. Their detention 
was a traumatic experience because they were subjected to police pro- 
cedures ordinarily associated with the adult criminal process such as de- 
tention in jail cells, finger printing, and photographing. Most of them 
did not appear to understand that they were being detained on a pro- 
tective basis. They thought their detention was unjust, since they had 
committed no offense for which they felt they should be punished. 

Though many boys were in need of services at the time they were 
apprehended, they showed little disposition to seek out the help of estab- 
lished agencies. Even those who were in distress because of their inability 
to procure sleeping quarters slept in bus depots or all-night theaters 
instead of appealing for help. Although most of them were without 
financial resources at the time of their apprehension, they appeared to 
have confidence in their own ability to maintain themselves. Canteen 
services and servicemen’s clubs were the resources most frequently used by 
these boys. 

Problems of special groups of boys. Military conditions had an impor- 
tant influence upon the problems of those boys who had had or who ex- 
pected to have military service. The desire to enlist in military service 
was an important factor in precipitating migration. Boys who wore mili- 
tary uniform could more easily obtain gratuities from travelers and from 
communities through which they passed than the boys who wore civilian 
clothes. The police were inclined to permit those boys who appeared to 
be eligible for one of the branches of the armed services, or for one of the 
civilian auxiliary organizations such as the Merchant Marines, freedom 
to complete their enlistment. Recruitment authorities, evidently, did not 
verify age carefully prior to enlistment, since several boys had minority 
discharges. Other boys who had had service had been found unfit for the 
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service for which they had enlisted. After discharging boys from the serv- 
ice because of minority or unsuitability, military authorities appeared to 
take no responsibility for them until they could be returned to the homes 
of their parents. Migrant boys who wore some kind of military identifica- 
tion were at some disadvantage in attempting to live alone in Los Angeles 
in that they were constantly under the scrutiny of the military police as 
possible deserters ; and they were referred to the juvenile authorities when 
it was discovered they were under eighteen. 

The problems of boys from minority groups were also unique in some 
respects. They were often motivated in their migration by a desire to 
get away from communities where racial discrimination was severe. They 
were not so much interested in the opportunities for enlistment in mili- 
tary service or for employment in industrial defense industries as the boys 
from the majority group; however, they were attracted by the favorable 
wage differential between the prevailing wage in their home community 
and wages elsewhere. They were more likely to have lived in homes which 
were impaired by the absence of the father. They had discontinued 
school at an earlier age than the boys from the majority groups in their 
home community. Because of the absence or death of their father they 
often had had to assume financial responsibility for their mother and 
siblings. ‘They worked at menial, unattractive jobs in their home com- 
munities and obviously were discriminated against even at this early age. 
They left home with the knowledge or consent of their parents and 
usually maintained relationship with their families through correspond- 
ence after they left home. Although none of them attempted to hitchhike, 
they had little more than enough money to pay for their transportation 
to Los Angeles. They made a relatively better adjustment to living con- 
ditions in Los Angeles than the boys from the majority group. The in- 
cidence of criminal offenses among them appeared to be no higher than 
it was for the group as a whole, and they believed that the police were 
discriminatory in apprehending them. There was considerable friction in 
the detention quarters between the boys from the minority group and the 
boys from the majority group. 


CONCLUSIONS 
It was concluded that despite extraordinarily prosperous economic 
conditions the problems of migrant boys in this period were as severe in 
some respects as those of boys who migrated in less prospefous times. It 
was evident that many of the boys who migrated were not prepared for 
the responsibility of an independent existence. While the absence of probs 


lems en route to their destination was an immediate advantage, iis possi- 
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ble that some of the more incapable boys might have been prevented from 
migrating if travel had presented greater obstacles. After they arrived 
in Los Angeles migrant boys lived a precarious existence and would have 
benefited from social services if such services had been made available 
to them. The failure of migrant boys to use voluntary agencies placed a 
heavier responsibility upon the police for locating those in need of service. 
It was believed that the contact of migrant boys with the police might 
have served a more constructive purpose if some of the police procedures 
which are ordinarily considered to be a part of the adult criminal process 
could have been dispensed with. 

It was not believed that youth migration, in this period, could have 
been prevented with any degree of certainty. Measures which would 
improve their family and community situation would have tended to 
prevent migration. The stipulation of minimum standards for the employ- 
ment of minors in government defense contracts appeared to be the only 
specific means by which the migration of unfit youth could have been 
prevented in this period. The problem of prevention arose out of the 
difficulty of identifying those youth who were most likely to migrate 
and the fact that the conditions which motivated their migration were 
often uncontrollable. 

Communities were more willing to provide services for youth in this 
period than they were in the depression era. The changed attitude of the 
community was manifested in the absence of restrictive police measures 
designed solely to prevent migrant youth from settling in the community. 
The need of the migrant boy for social services in this period was man- 
ifest. There was a practical problem, however, of making social services 
available to them. Migrant boys did not seek the help of established 
agencies even when they were in distress. It is doubtless true, however, 
that the services of voluntary agencies were not well adapted to the needs 
of nonresident youth and that a better adaptation of those services to 
needs would have influenced some boys to use them. To be of practical 
value to migrant youth it appeared necessary for voluntary agencies to 
be available at the time and place that the need occurred. Yet not all 
migrant boys were aware of their individual needs; and there was no 
pressure comparable to the need for maintenance in the depression era 
which compelled youth to seek help. In addition, it may not have been 
practical for agencies to provide services under these special circum- 
stances. The practical difficulty of adapting voluntary social services to 
such variable needs, and the lack of awareness on the part of the boys, 
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themselves, of their individual needs, tended to enhance the value of a 
mobile juvenile police detail in locating needy migrant boys and referring 
them to appropriate agencies. 

The problems of these boys also raised questions regarding the suit- 
ability of existing protective legislation and the quality of its enforcement 
with regard to migrant youth. There seemed to be a laxity in the enforce- 
ment of school attendance and child labor laws. Moreover, the laws 
themselves seemed to permit migrant youth to travel on public transporta- 
tion facilities without question so long as they paid their fare; to live, 
unsupervised, in socially deteriorated sections of cities; and to work at 
occupations which had little future and which often were mbrally hazar- 
dous. It also appeared to be possible, under the juvenile court law of 
California, to apprehend migrant youth regardless of their demonstrated 
ability to provide for their own needs. 

It is recognized that the conclusions reached in this study should be 
regarded as only tentative until research of a more precise nature has been 
completed. Additional research seemed to be needed regarding the nature 
of their problems, the readiness of migrant youth to use the services of 
voluntary agencies, the correct basis for allocating responsibility for 
providing services to migrant youth, and the suitability of the existing 
agency structure and regulatory legislation applicable to minors. It was 
concluded that a clarification of the basis for the organization of pro- 
tective services would probably contribute more to community planning 
for services to migrant youth than any other possible development. 
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URBANIZATION AND THE FAMILY 
! IN JAPAN 


JITSUICHI MASUOKA 
Fisk University 





@ This paper is limited to a statistical analysis of the structure of the 
modern Japanese family in Japan to show that the effect of urbanization 
’ has been to simplify the structure and to secularize the traditional family 


ways. 


Throughout this study the term, “family,” is defined to mean the 
' “social family.” It consists of all individuals related, through blood, 
marriage, or adoption, to the head of the family and living under a com- 


mon roof. 


j Since the Japanese family is fundamentally capable of embracing 
within its structure a marriage grouping and any number of persons 
related to the head—the blood-relatives within the sixth degree of rela- 


tionship, spouses, and relatives by affinity within the third degree of 


relationship2—it can easily be very large in size and inclusive in compo- 


sition. 


~~ ODOR I 


Very little information is available concerning the structure of the 
ancient Japanese family, and that which is available is highly frag- 
mentary. Less critical historians generally contend that the size of the 
family* was very large and included as many as one hundred or more 
persons, but the critical students place the figure at fifteen to twenty.‘ 


According to Goichi Sawada, the size of the family in the eighth century 
was for Mino, Seikaido, and Shimozu, 19.3, 23.7, and 25.3, respec- 
' tively.5 However, Teizo Toda, after a careful study of the records of 146 
families in the same period, gives still smaller figures: for Mino province, 


15.9, and for Kyushu District, 13.7.8 


- 


the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 160:29-31, 1932. 
2 Civil Code of Japan, Article 725. 


1 Cf., Mildred Parten, “A Statistical Analysis of the Modern Family,” Annals of 


; 83 The term, size of the family, is an abstract statistical concept. It is an arith- 
metic mean or an average of the number of persons living in a group of various 


sized families. Here the emphasis is purely on the number of individuals living 
within an abstract family at a given time and place. It tells very little as to the 


real character of the structure of the family; it tells practically nothing about the 


complexity of each family membership from which this average is derived. 


4Tatsuji Honda, “Nippon Shiso-shi,” in Dai Nippon-shi Koza (“A History of 


Japanese Thought,” in Lectures on the Japanese History), 16:23. 
5] bid., p. 23. 


} 6 These figures were calculated from Toda’s study of family composition. In 
: his study, Toda excludes all the Yoriuto or register of officials, their relatives, and 
wives, then residing in the families studied. For this reason, his study gives us a 

much more accurate picture of the size of the family in the eighth century.— 


Teizo Toda, Kazoku no Kenkyu (Researches on the Family), pp. 344-345. 
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The composition of the ancient family? was complex and inclusive. 
The family included, in addition to the head, or Kacho, his wife, children, 
and other persons related to the Kacho in various degrees of relationship. 
Such individuals as his wife’s relatives, his children’s spouses, his grand- 
children and their spouses, his great grandchildren, his own mother, his 
brothers and sisters and their children, his uncles and aunts, and his 
cousins, all shared the same house with the head. This is shown in 


Table 1. 


TABLE 1* 
DIsTRIBUTION PER 1,000 or DirFFERENT FAMILY MEMBERS BY STATUS 
WITH REFERENCE TO HEAD OF FAMILY IN JAPAN FOR THE YEARS 
701 AND 1920 


Status with Reference to Heads of Family ie i Urban 
1. Heads of the house ........ a eis 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 
2. Wife or concubine ............................ 743.1 801.8 737.3 
3. Blood-relative of 2............................ 192.7 10.2 12.7 
(gE IE a en 4,321.1 1,989.7 1,547.4 
SS Le Le eee ee 211.0 141.3 42.3 
6 Goramdemeeen ................................... 1,367.0 277.2 83.1 
RET EES ee OER eT 18.3 3.3 —. 
8. Great-grandchildren ........................ 36.7 3.8 0.5 
9. Mother and father ............................ 284.4 287.1 167.6 

10. Brother and sister .......................------ 1,687.8 117.2 91.6 

eae poe 394.5 7.2 4.7 

12. Niece and nephew, cousins .............. 4,165.0 29.3 29.5 

13. Uncle and aunt .................... a nwe” 27.5 6.3 4.2 

3 gt SEIS See eee 18.3 0.3 —— 

aie I in cestantidleminemnbactcs 16.6 7.5 

I salina slates 1,229.3 1.5 





* Figures for Japan are adapted from Teizo Toda, Kazoku no Kenkyu (Tokyo: 
1932), pp. 346-347. 

Ihe structure of the modern family differs considerably from that of 
the ancient family; in size it is small and in composition it is strikingly 


simple. In 1920 the size of the family was 4.51. 


7 The concept “the composition of the family’ emphasizes the character of the 
individuals comprising the family. It tells about the age, sex, specific status 
which each individual occupies within the family, and many other items. It is, 
therefore, a considerably more important concept than the single expression, “the 
size of the family.” 
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The rural and urban comparison shows that the size of the rural 
family, in 1920, was larger than that of the urban family by nearly 0.9 
persons. The figure for the former is 4.68; that for the latter, 3.82. 
Moreover, the size of the rural family is generally larger in the north 
than in the south. Within Japan proper, excluding Hokkaido$, the size 
of the family grows gradually smaller as one proceeds southward into the 
older and warmer regions. 

The size of the urban family varies inversely with the size of cities. 
It is largest in the small cities and smallest in the large urban centers. 
The size of the family for the six urban centers—Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Nara, Osaka, Kyoto, and Kobe—was 3.60; for the cities with 10,000 
to 30,000 inhabitants, 3.88; and for the small cities with less than 10,000 
people, 3.98.9 

The effect of urbanization and mobility is definitely in the direction 
of atomization of the traditional familial pattern, reducing thereby the 
size of the family. 

However, the effect of urbanization upon the structures of the modern 
family can be seen more clearly by measuring the extent to which the 
family has become simplified in its composition. By comparing the fre- 
quency distribution per thousand of the different members according to 
their status with reference to the heads of the families for two different 
periods, 701 and 1920, one can easily see that the modern family is re- 
latively simple in organization and less inclusive in membership. From 
Table 1, the following summary statements can be deduced: (1) the 
most prevalent type of modern family is a marriage group consisting of 
husband, wife, and children; (2) the individual blood-relatives above 
the third degree of relationship to the heads of the family and those 
relatives by affinity above first degree are rapidly disappearing from the 
circle of family membership; and (3) the complexity of organization and 
inclusiveness of the size vary inversely with the degree to which a given 
area is urbanized, and are affected by mobility of the people. 


8 In spite of its geographical location and of the agricultural industry, the size 
of the family in Hokkaido is smaller than that of the Hokuriku District. Hokkaido 
is a newly settled region. 


9 The figures are computed from Toda’s study of the structure of the modern 
Japanese family. In his study of 11,119 families selected at random from the 
census schedules for the year 1920, he gives the number of heads and all the 
members related to the heads and living under the common roof with them. He 
has further classified these 11,119 families according to the geographical divisions, 
rural and urban. For the urban families he divided according to the size of the 
Cities. 

The figures of the size of the family were arrived at by dividing the number of 
persons by the number of heads of the families. See Teizo Toda, Kazoku no 
Kenkyu, pp 359-364. 
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Viewing the same problem but with a somewhat different emphasis, 
that is, by measuring the extent that the family has diminished on its 
horizontal and vertical planes, one can readily ascertain the extent to 
which the family is becoming simpler in its structure. When the families 
were classified by presence or absence of collateral members, slightly above 
90 per cent of the total of 11,119 families were without the collateral 
members. 

A closer examination of the above table indicates that, proportionally, 
families without the collateral members were more numerous in the urban 
areas than in the rural regions, and more so in a highly industrialized 
center, like Osaka, than in a less industrialized city like Kyoto or Nara. 
Moreover, in the case of the rural family, the closer the areas to the in- 
dustrial centers, the less inclusive is the membership; conversely, the 
more remote the regions from the urban centers, the more inclusive is 
the membership. 

The modern family is also becoming smaller on its vertical planes. This 
is shown by the decrease in the number of generations living in the same 
household. In Table 2, which classifies the families according to the spe- 
cific number of generations that each family contained, it may be observed 
that the proportion of the families with only one generation comprised 
nearly 18 per cent; with two generations, 53.2 per cent; with three 
generations, 26.5 per cent; with four generations, 2.5 per cent; and with 
five generations, only 0.02 per cent. 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF JAPANESE FAMILIES BY NUMBER OF 
GENERATIONS, BY RURAL AND URBAN ArEAs: 1920* 


Total Generations Living in Each Family 
Rural and Urban Number Percentage One Two Three Four Five 
TA OID acct 11,119 100.0 17.7 53.2 265 2.5 0.02 
eee ere 8,989 100.0 5.7 51.9 29.4 2.9 0.02 
Tn. arenes one 2,130 100.0 25.9 58.9 146 0.7 — 


* Adapted from T. Toda (Journal of Japanese Sociological Society), p. 11. 


Rural and urban comparison shows that the rural family is more in- 
clusive in number of generations than the urban family. When the rural 
families having three or more generations were compared with those of 
the urban group, the percentage for the former was slightly above twice 
that of the latter. 

In attempting to offer some explanation for the diminishing size of the 
modern Japanese family, we shall set down as plausible causes the factor 
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of urbanization with its accompanying phenomenon of mobility and the 
increasing tendency on the part of the general population to postpone mar- 
riage. The recent industrialization of the country stimulated single-man 
migration on a large scale; this resulted in the disruption of the tra- 
ditional family pattern. The leaving of individuals obviously decreases 
the size of the families ; the setting up of their own families, independently 
of their parental families, increases the number of small families. Late 
marriage likewise affects the family by diminishing the fecundity rate 
as well as the number of third and fourth generations living in the same 
family. 

Undoubtedly the factor of birth control, by means of abortion and the 
use of contraceptives, is becoming more and more important and must be 
taken into account in explaining the trend in the size of Japanese families. 
In the near future it will be a very important factor, but it can hardly be 
regarded as an important causal factor in explaining the diminishing size 
and composition of the families for the total Japan prior to 1920. The 
birth control movement is so recent (mainly since 1922) that it has not 
yet operated as an important causal factor in the change of the family 
structure.!1 


10 Since the turn of the present century, the average age of the first legal mar- 
riage has risen, for males, from 26.88 in 1908-1910 to 27.25 in 1928-1930; for 
females, from 22.92 to 23.13 in the same periods. See R. Ishii, Population Pressure 
and Economic Life in Japan, p. 98. 

11 For the history of birth control movement in Japan, see S. Ishimoto, Facing 
Two Ways, p. 220 ff.; R. Ishii, op. cit., pp. 238-241; J. F. Steiner, “Japanese 
Population Policies,” 4 merican Journal of Sociology, 43 (1938), 717-733. 





THE USE OF SOCIODRAMA AS A FACTOR 
IN COMMUNITY INTEGRATION 


BERT HANSEN 
Montana State College 


I 

The crisis in civilization we are now experiencing is, we are told, an 
extraordinary crisis which will terminate a declining culture and create 
a new one. This new culture if built around the United Nations’ program 
of social integration is more closely related to the concept of democracy 
than it is to any of the other existing political ideologies. This being the 
case, it seems urgent that we examine closely any new methodology 
which could develop social integration, as well as vitalize democracy. 
Sociodrama is a methodology which may develop into one of the impor- 
tant factors in the integrating process around which this new culture must 
evolve—must evolve because with the recent development in weapons of 
war, it seems clear that civilization cannot exist in a disintegrated world. 

Integration in the international economic and military sciences is a 
tricky and complicated diplomatic process, but it is possible to conceive 
that it can be accomplished shortly—if people insist. It is a matter of 
intergovernmental agreements which can be handled by career diplomats 
if they are skilled and sincere in their professions. Their problems are 
tangible—trade and monetary regulations on one hand, disarmament 
commitments on the other. 

Social and cultural integration is another matter. This process will 
involve masses of people, people far from skilled and experienced in work- 
ing and feeling together. Here we are facing a problem of disintegration 
which so recently, in war, almost demoralized mankind and which even 
now, in peace, is frustrating people into an extremely dangerous frame of 
mind. This problem of disintegration has existed and is existing not by 
accident but by design. It has existed because it has suited the aggressive 
purposes of “strong men” to have the people of the world socially and 
culturally disintegrated. It has been possible because communities of 
people have been apathetic toward their social responsibilities. ‘ 

This apathetic state may exist because a vehicle for community expres- 
sion is lacking. These later phases of the industrial revolution have seen 
a steady decline in community social and spiritual life and an increasing 
concentration on a self-centered pragmatic life. These changes have 
created in countries of free people a ruthless bourgeois society which, in 
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business, professional, and political circles, has made a large number of 
petty despots to whom far too many are forced to pay homage—even, in 
more cases than they like to admit, servile homage. It has built up a 
social and economic caste system, in rural as well as in urban centers, 
which for all practical and spiritual purposes has destroyed the concept of 
a democracy which is a political philosophy based on the conception that 
community judgment, unhampered by individual authority, shall prevail. 

The important thing is that the democracy is still here. The pathetic 
thing is that people fail to use it. Even with the machinery for freedom at 
their disposal, they have allowed themselves to become serfs because they 
lack the strength of character to fight for human rights except when they 
are organized in an army under autocratic discipline. It isn’t that the 
popular mind has been denied a voice; it is rather that it has lacked a 
vehicle for expression which gives it strength. 

Yet the voice of the people will be heard. Such has been the history of 
civilization. There comes a point when even servile people revolt. When 
these people in communities everywhere see the static condition of the old 
order and feel its uselessness to them as whole human beings and because 
of what they see and feel know that hope of a future for themselves and 
their children is lacking—when these things are made dynamically clear 
to them out of their own experiences then they will seek a new way of 
life. That is how new cultures replace old. In America there is no need 
for violent change. We have but to utilize what is already ours. 

II 

The transition from the old culture to the new must be made by giving 
people a means of expression, a means of communication that can be heard 
not only by those who would cling forever to the decaying order, but by 
the multitudes to whom it will be a means of salvation from moral 
corruption. 

In all times, community drama has been a means of dynamic expression 
which, when made available to people, not only arouses curiosity but, at 
the same time, through its emotional appeal, creates a common under- 
standing of problems and starts a united action in their behalf. There are 
four reasons why this is true. First, it operates at the level of illustration, 
the level least abstract and closest to the fact territory and for that reason 
it is an easy and clear method of transmission. Second, the nature of dra- 
matic presentation is a person-to-person relationship not only between 
actors participating in the drama, and between observers participating 
with each other as observers, but between actors and observers participat- 
ing mutually in the unfolding action. Third, it is an imitation of real 
life, and as such is an indirect approach to a problem—it allows the ob- 
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servers to draw their own inferences, a procedure which is the opposite of 
the didactic method wherein the speaker makes the inferences. Fourth, 
it can communicate almost anything and can be made attractive on many 
appreciation levels at the same time. 

Of course this kind of drama must not be confused with the drama of 
the commercial theater or the art theater, nor must it be an imitation of 
either. It must be a drama that uses dramatic techniques as a means to a 
social end. It must be a drama which frankly is concerned with a motive 
—a motive of creating an understanding of social and cultural difficulties 
and remedies for their cure. 

III 

Sociodrama is that kind of drama. It is a methodology which uses 
dramatic techniques as a means of studying and of offering solutions to 
social and cultural problems. It is a form of group analysis combined with 
and used with group therapy in group situations in an attempt to bring 
about group understanding of the situations; and also to bring about, by 
means of this understanding, unity, and through unity, group satisfaction, 
and through this satisfaction, group stability. Thus in a sociodrama two 
elements are involved—exploration and catharsis.1 

The word sociodrama, according to Dr. Joseph L. Moreno who coined 
it, has two roots: socius, which means the associate, the other fellow; and 
drama, which means action. Sociodrama would mean “action in behalf of 
the other fellow.’”’ Of course, Dr. Moreno means dramatic action— 
vivid, dynamic presentation enacted by role-takers (actors) before spec- 
tators (audience). Furthermore, sociodrama creates an empathy be- 
tween role-takers and spectators to bring about a common understanding 
of the social and cultural phenomena as well as a healing of it.? 

There are two kinds of sociodrama, spontaneous sociodrama and re- 
hearsed sociodrama. These differ in methods of preparation and in pres- 
entation but have a common goal of exploration and catharsis. 

In a spontaneous sociodrama the theme, general plot, and the char- 
acters (role-takers) are predetermined, but the actual dialogue of the 
drama is not. The director outlines the plot, describes the characters, 
and then calls upon members of the group to volunteer for the roles. The 
players take the stage and the dialogue, which unfolds the plot and 
develops the idea, is spontaneous. The director’s task is to guide the ses- 
sion along sociodramatic lines. 

In a rehearsed sociodrama the words as well as the plot and theme are 
prepared in advance and the action rehearsed. Spontaneity, however, is 


1J. L. Moreno, Psychodrama (New York: Beacon House, 1946), Vol. I, p. 363. 
2 [bid., pp. 315-383. 
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not discouraged in the actual performance. Though the drama may have 
artistic values, it is not an art form as is folk drama. It is not written, 
acted, nor staged by experts, but by members of the community for which 
it is prepared. It is the result not of individual concepts of the problems 
involved, but of group conceptions arrived at in group discussions. 
Spontaneous sociodrama is unquestionably the better technique of the 
two when used with small groups. It not only allows for more freedom 
of expression, but the relationship between players and spectators is more 
intimate and for that reason perhaps more potent in its influence upon 
individuals. It is not as powerful, however, as rehearsed sociodrama in a 
general over-all community therapy program. It is more limited in its 
appeal and actually is more difficult to do effectively. A rehearsed socio- 
drama takes months to prepare and to stage, and involves either as partici- 
pants or spectators the whole community. For that reason it is the more 
important form of the two as a program of community integration. 


IV 

An experimental project of activated research in the humanities known 
as the Montana Study and sponsored jointly by the University of 
Montana and the humanities division of one of the great foundations 
has made it possible during the last two years to experiment with socio- 
dramatic principles and to develop new techniques, particularly in re- 
hearsed sociodrama. The work has been done in connection with a 
general program of social and cultural integration in community life. As a 
preliminary step to the development of a sociodrama each community 
organized a Montana Study Group which spent ten weeks in study and 
discussion in an attempt to acquaint itself with its own community and 
problems.? Each group was aware of the experimental nature of the work 
and intelligently co-operated with the staff in common attempt to find 
a methodology which might vitalize democracy in the community. 

A brief statement about three experimental rehearsed sociodramas, di- 
rected by the writer, will illustrate this work in action. These rehearsed 
sociodramas have been, of course, local community affairs. In terms of the 
problems of magnitude that face us they seem trivial, indeed. However, 
in defense of them it may be pointed out that they are significant chiefly 
because they point to and make possible a new approach in the treatment 
of community social problems. It seems important that people first under- 
stand themselves in connection with their own social and cultural prob- 
lems before they approach problems of national and international signifi- 


3 Brownell, Howard and Meadows, Life in Montana, As Seen in Lonepine, a 
Small Community (The Montana Study, Series I. Missoula: University Press, 
1945), 
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cance. It is difficult to believe that people can conceive a genuine and 
deep sense of universal unity until they have acquired it within their 
own community—until they have learned to think and work together 
as neighbors. By approaching the community problems first, people will 
be acquiring, in addition, a methodology which can be applied to more 
general problems later.4 

Darby, Montana, is a town that has been supported through the years 
by the activities of the nearby logging operations. By the fall of 1945 the 
last commercial timber lands had been cut over, thus eliminating the main 
source of occupation and creating a critical situation for the town. It 
could gradually decline until it became a ghost town or it could seek new 
sources of employment and income to sustain its people. A substantial 
group of citizens were intent on its survival. They knew not only that the 
plight of the community must be made clear to the people but that im- 
mediate steps to improve the condition must be suggested if many were to 
see their way clear to stay. Furthermore, they felt that it was necessary to 
present both the situation and its solution in such a way as to appeal to the 
emotions, for, after all, they are a simple people not much moved by logic. 
A Montana Study program was suggested to them as a means to their 
end. The idea was accepted. Consequently, a community drama was 
conceived, written, and produced by the citizens of Darby about them- 
selves and for themselves. When it was staged on the evening of Decem- 
ber 7, 1945, nearly everyone in the town and from the countryside either 
took part in the drama or came to see it.5 

While the people of Darby are still frustrated by their predicament, it 
is important to know that the drama did create an acute consciousness of 
the problems and that remedial steps suggested in it have been put in 
operation. The chief adjustment has been a psychological adjustment. 
They are ceasing to think of their town as a lumberjack town. This has 
not been easy, for the lumberjack tradition is a proud tradition. Instead 
of cutting fine yellow pine they are now cutting lodgepole pine, working 
in a new plywood factory, laboring on road crews, even farming. The 
town is deliberately setting itself up as a “dude” community, a thing no 
really Western town likes to do. Yet they are making the readjustment 
and Darby this year is prosperous. All the things that are being done were 


4Bert Hansen, “Sociodrama in a Small-Community Therapy-Program,” 
Sociatry, Vol. I, 1947; “A Project in Community Education,” The Journal of 
General Education, February 1947. 

5 Bert Hansen, “Darby, Montana, Looks at Itself,” Adult Education Bulletin, 
April 1946; Baker Brownell, “The Community Drama in Adult Education,” The 
Teachers College Journal, XVIII (November 1946). 
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talked over in discussion sessions and dramatized in their 1945 socio- 
drama. It is impossible to measure to what degree these were responsible 
for the town’s new approach to life and to living, but the Darby people 
give them much of the credit. 

Stevensville was for many years the only white settlement in the Bitter 
Root Valley and for many more years the chief political, social, and 
economic center. Early in the century, however, the town of Hamilton 
was created as the center of a large lumber mill industry and Stevens- 
ville ultimately lost its significance as the Valley’s most important town. 
The result is that it has developed into a small trade town characterized 
by a very disintegrated social life. Many of its people are newcomers 
with very little interest in the town’s possible future and an almost com- 
plete indifference to its really glorious past. A small group of public- 
spirited citizens, chiefly from the rural area surrounding the town, felt 
that a local historical pageant-drama might break down this state of 
apathy. They decided, early in the winter, to plan one for midsummer 
production. So it happened that on the eighteenth of August 1946 a 
little-advertised pageant-drama, written and produced by local people, 
attracted, from all the Bitter Root Valley and beyond, a crowd four 
times the population of the town itself. That night the people of Stevens- 
ville knew that their town was the center of cultural interest in western 
Montana. So stimulating was this revelation that plans were immediately 
put into operation to make the sociodrama an all-community yearly event 
—plans which are now being realized.® 

In the realization of these plans Stevensville is acquiring an integrated 
social life. The choruses of its three churches—two Protestant and one 
Catholic—are united in a pageant choir. A group of young people, who 
last year were skeptical about the success of the pageant, are now active 
in a drama group working on spontaneous sociodrama. A research and 
writing committee—made up, in part, of a Harvard graduate, a day 
laborer, the wife of a ranch foreman, and a Catholic priest—are reor- 
ganizing the script for this year’s production. The recreation park is 
being reorganized by the city in order to give greater opportunity for this 
year’s showing. Altogether Stevensville’s pageant sociodrama has 
centered community interest in a common endeavor. 

The town of Lonepine was started in 1910 when the Little Bitter Root 
area of the Flathead Reservation was opened to settlement. The home- 
steaders came, in the main, from the Middle West. Though conditions 


6 Bert Hansen, “Pageantry as Sociodrama,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, April 1947. 
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for several years were excéedingly trying, many stuck it out. But so 
common were their hardships and their joys that the people developed a 
highly integrated social life which alone made it possible for them to 
endure. Of late, however, many have felt that disintegration has begun 
to set in. This is not unnatural in view of the facts that some of the 
original settlers have died, others in their declining years have moved out, 
children have taken the place of parents on farms and in business, and 
many newcomers have moved in. Several oldtimers and their children 
felt that if they could organize a community drama which would center 
around the story of their lives it might well blend all the people 
together again in a common love and respect for the Lonepine tradition of 
community. 

So during this past fall and winter Lonepine has been meeting regu- 
larly, organizing, writing and casting a sociodrama. When it was pro- 
duced on March 7th and 8th, 1947, it attracted the largest and most 
interested gathering in the community’s history. But even before it was 
produced, this sociodrama had already accomplished much of its purpose. 
The people—old and young, new and seasoned—worked together happily 
on this dramatic story of their town and its people. 

Here, then, is a rural community without a special problem of disinte- 
gration. In a measure the least vital of the three experiments, it neverthe- 
less proved the value of sociodrama as a prophylactic measure against a 
declining community morale. The people of Lonepine feel that it is a 
fine positive treatment for wholesome community living. 

“It is inherent in the method that all phases of the sociodrama, even 
the most technical preparatory steps, are initiated within the group situa- 
tion and not outside it.’’? It is this fundamental principle of sociodrama 
that makes it so valuable in social integration. Nothing is imposed upon 
the group; therefore all the exploring, the analyzing, the finding of 
remedies are the end products of the community mind. 

The community, of course, is not limited to any area. The United 
Nations is a community of people working toward world harmony. It is, 
as President Truman pointed out, a “town meeting” on a world-wide 
scale. A community may be such an organization, or it may be Lonepine. 
or the personnel of some large industry working together at a plant, a 
chamber of commerce, a group of students and faculty, a Salvation Army 
Sunday School class—any organization that wishes to face problems of 
group and intergroup relations. Sociodrama is group participation in any 


7 J. L. Moreno, of. cit., p. 361. 
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problem tnat unites people in a common program of social welfare 
through exploring and treating social ills by the use of dramatic action. 


V 

It may take years to bring about a socially and culturally integrated 
world, although if we are to survive we must not wait too long. Until it 
is done, economic agreements, military commitments, however important, 
can only rest on an insecure base. In the meantime, we all must work to- 
gether toward the ultimate goal of “one world.” How? Integrated com- 
munity education. Education that is not an academic exercise performed 
every morning at nine o’clock in an Ivory Tower, but education for all 
the people together, masses from all walks of life, in all hours of the day 
and night. Education that places emphasis on cross-section community 
groups where all citizens may meet, without domination, in face-to-face 
free exchange of ideas on any and all matters of importance to the welfare 
of any and all of the people. It is possible, and it is pleasant, to visualize 
such a society. It could be achieved, if we but will it, and sooner than 
we have any right now to expect. 
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Karl Mannheim, whose untimely death occurred early in 1947 at the 
age of 52, was a man of broad scholarship and philosophical learning. 
Although he was no “factual sociologist,” he was deeply interested in 
social reconstruction. He approached the problem of controlling social 
change in terms of his Hungarian-German-English backgrounds. His 
university contacts included the University of Budapest, the University 
of Freiburg, the University of Heidelberg, the University of Frankfort, 
and the London School of Economics and Political Science. 

As a visitor in Mannheim’s classes at the University of Frankfort and 
in his home in 1932, the writer was deeply impressed by the scope of 
Mannheim’s intellectual backgrounds and by the able assistance given 
him by Mrs. Mannheim. At that time the students in Mannheim’s sociol- 
ogy classes were divided between young Nazis and young Jewish oppo- 
nents of Nazism. Neither group hesitated to put on a demonstration in 
behalf of its ideological position, even in the middle of a class hour. 
There appeared to be nothing for Professor Mannheim to do but to wait 
patiently until the demonstration was concluded and then without com- 
ment to proceed with his lecture. 

Mannheim’s approach to sociology was via epistemology, as indicated 
by his doctoral dissertation on Struktur-Analyse der Erkenntnistheorie, 
which was published in Berlin in 1922. His broad philosophical back- 
ground, when applied to the study of the social sciences, eventuated 
first in his theories of the sociology of knowledge and later in his interest 
in social reconstruction and social planning. His sociology culminated in 
his discussions of the educational means of social reconstruction and of 
social planning in the broadest possible sense of the latter term. His social 
vision was never myopic. He left to others the exercise of gathering 
volumes of factual data and of treating these statistically. He developed 
a theory of educational telesis which was different from that of Lester F. 
Ward and which he based on grounds different from those that led Ward 
into his “applied sociology.” 

Mannheim’s philosophical aptitudes were naturally responsive to Ger- 
man and other philosophical teachers. The writings of Edmund Husserl 
and Max Weber were influential, although Mannheim was no blind 
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follower. His sociological thinking reflected his own deep philosophical 
backgrounds. His continuous university connections enabled him to keep 
these philosophical stimuli active throughout his life. 

Mannheim’s thought was bound to reflect the conflicts of the times and 
of Central Europe. He began early to think in terms of the problems of 
maintaining the freedom of the individual at a time and under regimes in 
which regimentation was strongly operating. World War I, the struggles 
and collapse of the Weimar Republic, the rise of the Nazis all impinged 
greatly on his thinking and turned his theoretical analyses in the direction 
of social reconstruction and of social planning. His years in England, 
after he was forced to leave Nazi Germany were likewise influential and 
led to the publication of a number of papers dealing with practical aspects 
of the problems arising out of World War II. If his death had not cut 
him off, he might well have made his greatest contributions to sociology 
in the postwar years. Although he labored under great difficulties, his 
last writings show no letup in the vigor of his thought. It is probable 
that he did not reach the climax of his mental development. 

The sociological thinking of Mannheim had its first great expression 
in terms of a sociology of knowledge. His epistemological studies gave 
him an important background for developing a far-reaching theory re- 
garding the social origins of knowledge. His published materials along 
this line began with his article on ‘Das Problem einer Soziologie des 
Wissens,” which appeared in 1925.1 It culminated in his first major 
book entitled Jdeologie und Utopie (1929).2 This volume was later trans- 
lated by Louis Wirth and Edward Shils into English as Ideology and 
Utopia (1936).3 It is probably Mannheim’s best-known work in English. 
It contains as Part V, Mannheim’s paper on “Wissensoziologie” which 
appeared in 1931 in the Handwoerterbuch der Soziologie.* 

In his Preface to Ideology and Utopia Mannheim makes the large 
claim that while thought itself may be the logical subject matter of 
logic and psychology it becomes “fully comprehensible only if it is viewed 
sociologically.’ It is further suggested that in order to study the origins 
and nature of thought one must analyze “the concrete social situations 
in which social thought takes place and intellectual life is carried on.® 
Moreover, the sociology of knowledge involves analyses of the processes 


1 Published in the Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft, Vol. 53. 

2 Published by Cohen (Bonn). 

8 New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

4 Edited by Alfred Vierkandt and published by Enke in Stuttgart. 

5 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1936), p. xxvii. 

6 Ibid., p. xxviii. 
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by which social conditions and situations obtain expression in given 
ideas, beliefs, and ideologies. Thus, the sociology of knowledge has a 
bearing on the nature and methods of social research. 

Mannheim emphasizes how the nature of any particular line of thought 
cannot be fully understood unless its social origins are brought to light. 
He claimed that it is essential in doing research concerning the meaning 
of concepts to investigate “the concrete setting of an historical-social situa- 
tion out of which individually differentiated thought only very gradually 
emerges.”? One does not think as an individual alone. He begins with 
the thoughts of others and either thinks them over or thinks out sub- 
stitutes for them in order to meet new developments in social situations. 
He is a part of an intellectual continuum to which he may make mod- 
ifying contributions. A person belongs to a group not only because he 
was born into it, not only because he professes to belong to it, not only 
because he has a loyalty to it, but also because he sees life and the world 
largely in terms of the meanings that have been acquired by or developed 
in the group in question.’ Therefore in order to understand fully a 
person’s behavior or facts about a person’s behavior one must study the 
system of meanings that the group possesses and to which such a person 
is most loyal. A number of life-histories are not enough as bases for 
adequate social research, for the “individual life history is only a com- 
ponent in a series of mutually interviewed life-histories” which together 
have their origins in preceding life-histories.° Mannheim considered the 
development of knowledge as a social process of group life. More parti- 
cularly it is a cooperative process in which the knowledge of everyone 
develops within the framework of a common activity and the overcoming 
of common difficulties in which each plays a different role. 

Inasmuch as knowledge develops out of collective activities, it is im- 
portant to note that much of this knowledge develops out of “the col- 
lective unconscious.” ‘Thus, one of the functions of the sociology of know- 
ledge is that of investigating and bringing to light “the irrational founda- 
tion of rational knowledge.”'® Methods of controlling the collective 
unconscious constitute a major current social problem. Mannheim sug- 
gests an approach through the study of the ideologies that govern the 
collective activities of people. 


7 Tbid., p. 3. 

8 Ibid., p. 19. 

9 Ibid., p. 25. 

10 Jhid., p. 28. 

11 Cf, Ernst Griinwald, Das Problem einer Soziologie des Wissens (Leipsig: 
Braumueller, 1934); R. K. Merton, “The Sociology of Knowledge,” Isis, XXVII: 
493-503; Hans Speier, “The Social Determination of Ideas,’ Social Research, 
V :182-205. 
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Mannheim logically moves from his immediate consideration of the 
sociology of knowledge into an analysis of ideologies. He thinks of an 
ideology not only as a person’s system of ideas or of thinking but as one 
which is interest-bound. A group’s ideology may be so interest-bound that 
the group cannot see all phases of a situation. They cannot diagnose some 
situations correctly—they can only condemn them. In other words they 
may be moved by their “collective unconscious” to act in the direction 
of their own destruction. Most groups do not recognize how their be- 
havior “is determined by their interest.”!2 This conception is an ex- 
pansion of Francis Bacon’s discussion of “idols,” which are an individual’s 
preconceptions that influence and determine his thinking. 

Mannheim analyzes five politico-historical ideologies of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. He treats each in terms of the “ideal-types” 
concept of Max Weber. He begins with bureaucratic conservatism, which 
tries to find remedies “by means of arbitrary decrees.” It blindly regards 
“a revolutionary outbreak as nothing but a serious interference with its 
own neatly planned strategy.’’!3 

Then, there is the historical conservatism type of ideology, which 
justifies “government by an aristocratic class.” It arose out of the aris- 
tocratic feudal mentality. According to it, political leadership involves 
an unborn instinct and long experience. It cannot be taught.!4 

Third, the liberal-democratic ideology is developed by the bourgeoisie. 
It “demands scientific politics” and aims to develop such a discipline. 
It believes that the best political goals may be reached by thinking, 
discussion, and organization based on carefully planned procedures. 

Fourth, the socialist-communist type is of dialectical nature. Theory 
arises out of social impulses which in turn are aroused by social situations. 
The given theory leads to a given kind of action; if the action fails, it 
is followed by a new theory.'® Although dialectical thinking is rational- 
istic “it culminates in irrationalism.‘® The socialist-communist ideology 
depends for its development on “the revolutionary act of the proletariat.” 

Fifth, fascist ideology is another significant mode of thinking. It is 
based largely on action, on unconditional subordination to the leader who 
is acting. Social change does not come about by the action of the masses, 
by ideas, or by unconsciously working forces, but by a handful of leaders, 


12 Karl Mannheim, of. cit., p. 43; also see p. 328. 
13 [bid., p. 105. 
14 Jbid., pp. 107, 108. 
15 [bid., p. 112. 
16 Jbid., p. 118. 
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who, for example, were called the elite by Pareto.17 Everybody else be- 
longs to “the blind herd.” 

Mannheim aims primarily to describe, not to criticize these five major 
ideologies. He does assert, however, that in modern times the real intel- 
lectual activity does not come from a ruling class with closed minds but 
from a social group not attached to any social class but recruited from 
increasingly larger areas of social life. This intellectual activity is dynam- 
ic, in a state of flux, and continually facing new problems.'S Mass 
action, too, is coming more and more into the current picture. 

The foregoing discussion brings Mannheim to an analysis of utopian 
thinking, which he defines as thinking that is incongruous in the situation 
in which it occurs. For example, the idea of Christian brotherly love is 
incongruous and hence utopian in a society dominated by cutthroat 
competition or a dollar democracy. In his personal conduct the individual 
so motivated in such a society is always compelled “to fall short of his 
own nobler motives,” unless he resorts “to breaking up the existing social 
structure.”'® Utopian thinking is such because it seems to be unrealizable 
“from the point of view of a given social order which is already in exist- 
ence.”2° Utopian thinking tends to rise from “the unrealized and the 
unfulfilled tendencies which represent the needs of each age.”’?! It origi- 
nates in unrealized needs which constitute the explosive elements that 
burst the limits of the existing order. Utopian thinking is to be viewed 
as a form of wish-fulfillment. 

At this point Mannheim resorts again to Max Weber’s concept of 
ideal-types and proposes four forms of utopian thinking. First, he men- 
tions an extreme form which has been promulgated by certain religious 
sects, such as the Anabaptists. He calls it an orgiastic Chiliasm which 
involves “ecstatic outbursts” that are based on tense expectation. It is 
revolutionary and believes in the sudden coming of a millennial kingdom 
under which ideal conditions will reign. 

Second, there is the liberal-humanitarian thinking which gives “an 
ethical tone to human affairs.” It emphasizes a developmental society as 
opposed to the Chiliastic thinking which precludes development in any 
form. It denies the sudden historical change that the Chiliasts believe in; 
it bases its hopes in ideas, not in “bare ecstasy”’ ; it finds in every event ‘“‘an 





17 See V. Pareto, Mind and Society (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1935), III: 2026-59. 

18 Mannheim, of. cit., p. 139. 

19 Tbid., p. 175. 

20 [bid., p. 177. 

21 Jbid., p. 179. 
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atmosphere of inspiring ideas and spiritual goals to be achieved.”2? 

Third, there is the conservative type of utopian thinking, which would 
seem to believe in no utopia at all and to have no progressive impulses. It 
is inclined “to accept the total environment” as it is, but it responds to the 
opponents of the present order by developing a counter-utopia out of the 
past and present as a means of self-defense. It discovers itself only under 
attack and develops as a result its own conservative counterpart to a 
liberal utopia. This utopia is found in the “here and now” as “the em- 
bodiment of the highest values and meanings.’’23 Any social change would 
be a backward move. 

Fourth, the socialist-communist utopia is many-sided. It has “a Janus 
face.” It opposes liberalism more than it does conservatism, for from its 
radical point of view, the liberal is the chief obstacle in its way. If it 
were not for liberalism many people would be inclined to accept socialist- 
communist thinking as the only alternative to conservative thinking. 
Socialist-communist utopians pride themselves on redefining utopia in 
terms of reality. The immediate steps to be taken are perfectly clear. 
Future steps will become evident as the present moves into the future. 

Mannheim recognizes the intricate ways in which the different forms 
of utopian thinking are interrelated and also their connections with 
utopias as he has defined the term. He treats the utopian systems not only 
as forms of thinking but as historical stages of thinking, pointing out that 
their development has a historical sequence, as given in the foregoing 
paragraphs; that each has a bearing on the development of those which 
have followed; and also that each has an integral relation to the periods 
of cultural changes and development. 

In his Mensch und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des Umbaus, which ap- 
peared in 1935,24 Mannheim had moved on in his thinking to a serious 
consideration of the nature of social reconstruction. At first he was 
skeptical of democracy as a means of social reconstruction; he had been 
deeply affected by the transitions that took place within Germany between 
1919 (when the Weimar Republic was established) and 1933 (when the 
Weimar Republic succumbed to Nazism). However, after being forced 
to leave Germany and to take up his abode in England his thinking 
turned in the direction of obtaining freedom and justice through de- 
mocracy. He discovered that “the great strength of the liberal system 
and of democracy consists in the fact that they can bear criticism,” and 


22 Ibid., p. 198. 


23 [bid., p. 209. 
24 Published in Leiden. 
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that if they are vigorous and elastic they can bring about reform.” It is 
unwise to dwell on a “snobbish criticism of the masses” or “in cheap 
grumbling about the principles of liberalism and democracy’; the most 
important thing to do is to appeal to those who still believe in freedom 
and democracy and to urge them to keep a watchful eye on the deteriora- 
tive tendencies in democracy and to multiply their efforts in developing 
freedom and justice under the rapidly changing social conditions today. 

In his discussion of social reconstruction Mannheim begins with the 
weaknesses of democracy in the 19th century. He also considers the weak- 
nesses of dictatorships and fascism and then proceeds to discuss the nature 
and values of constructive social planning. 

Mannheim points out how the unequal development of a person’s 
traits brings about personal problems; e.g., a person may develop in cer- 
tain intellectual directions but remains morally on an infantile level. 
Likewise, a society may develop more rapidly in the field of technology 
than in the social control of the use of technological inventions, and as a 
result the social order will collapse.2® If a bureaucracy is allowed to 
develop on the basis of “blood, property, and achievement” and if a sense 
of personal insecurity spreads, if the creative ability of the average person 
is stifled, then people generally will develop a “constantly increasing 
hunger after ever new sensations,” and democracy will fall. When people 
become victims of war-planning and when “nationalist slogans call little 
people who love their homes and gardens to become heroes by killing 
other little people who love their homes and gardens,” democracy has 
lost its meaning.?7 

Mannheim inveighs against ‘‘negative democratization” which comes 
about through the elevation of the masses into control before they are 
educated in the principles of freedom and justice. They are likely, if not 
certain, to introduce “‘irrationalities in those places where rational direc- 
tion is indispensable,” thus providing the enemies of democracy with 
strong arguments against democracy.?° They act without adequate guid- 
ance or self-control. 

Out of the irrational behavior of the masses when in control arise 
dictatorships and fascism. In fact a dictatorship may come into power as 
“a violent attempt to stabilize a stage in the development of liberal 
society.”2® But a dictatorship is likely to promulgate the “one-sided 
interests of a certain group.” 


25 Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940), p. 106. 

26 Ibid., pp. 43, 50. 

27 Ibid., p. 142. 

28 Ibid., p. 63. 

29 [bid., p. 107. 
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A fascist regime uses coercion in order to produce “an external 
harmony” ’; it “eulogizes the instinctive forces in man’’; it fails to appreci- 
ate the breadth and depth of personality; it seeks change of attitudes by 
the use of a maximum of external force. Dictators do not appreciate or 
use real social planning; they interfere with everything, but that is not 
planning.®° They resort to purges as a substitute for planning, but purges 
are irrational. Fascism seems to be efficient, but “its efficiency seems to be 
of the devil.’’34 

Mannheim points out a dilemma faced by Christianity when it tries to 
apply “the virtues of a society based upon neighborly relationships to the 
world at large.”’2 He suggests that primary group virtues will not work 
in a secondary group relationship, but he is not clear in his proposal that 
Christianity should set up institutions “embodying some abstract principle 
which corresponds to the primary virtue of sympathy and brotherli- 
ness.°3 It is best if the Christian faith does not take sides politically; it 
should “carry its spirit into all.” 

Mannheim emphasizes the point that “one cannot be a good Christian 
in a society where the basic rules are against the spirit of Christianity.’’4 
If the family teaches neighborly ethics and mutual help and “the laws of 
the market compel us to become self-assertive, the consequence of these 
conflicting demands will be a kind of neurosis.”*5 The Christian princi- 
ples of moderation and restriction are overwhelmed by “the endless 
stimulation of desires originating in a competitive system, where the 
producers try to outdo each other by creating cravings for new kinds of 
goods.’ 

Mannheim recognizes the dangers of social planning, for there is bad 
planning as well as good, and planning by special interests may lead to 
dictatorship. It is essential to keep in mind that planning involves the 
whole of society and the good of the whole. If it is to be approved socio- 
logically, planning will work for the freedom of and justice for the indi- 
vidual. 

Basic to social planning that is sociologically sound is a “continuous 
exchange of ideas between different countries and groups.”37 Social plan- 
ning can have a positive value only when “it is based on the creative 


30 Tbid., p. 14. 

31 Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944), p. 11. 

32 [bid., p. 21. 

33 Loc. cit. 

34 Ibid., p. 124. 

35 Ibid., p. 91. 

36 Jbid., p. 11. 

37 Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, p. 4. 
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tendencies in societies.’’?8 Its function is to control “living forces without 
suppressing them.” Its aim is “the democratization of society” and the 
promotion of an increasing interdependence in society.®® 

An important question in social planning is to decide whether the 
proper beginning point is “mass transformation of external behavior” 
or the transformation of individuals. The latter method is slower 
because it begins with a few persons and uses the evolutionary procedures 
of education. The former method is likely to change only the outward 
behavior “without really transforming man.” For too much use is made 
today of direct methods such as “brow-beating, suggestion, emotional 
appeals, preaching, agitation, and even education in the older sense of the 
word.”’*° The indirect method would change the social and cultural sur- 
roundings, the outlook and the habits of individuals, but in so doing it 
may afford the individual only “an illusion of freedom.’’*! 

On the whole, Mannheim favored indirect methods of influencing 
human behavior and dealt with five aspects of the subject, namely, (1) in- 
fluencing behavior in unorganized masses, (2) influencing behavior in 
concrete groups, (3) influencing behavior by means of field structures 
(based on the interdependence of human action), (4) influencing be- 
havior by varying situations, and (5) influencing behavior by means of 
social mechanisms, such as distribution of power.42 Mannheim would 
have the advocates of social planning keep constantly in mind the question 
whether the principle of planning can be reconciled with freedom and 
democracy.** His answer is affirmative provided social planners be trained 
to think in terms of universal and not special interests; provided they are 
experts versed in welfare principles that keep in mind both the good of 
mankind and of the individuals who compose mankind. He calls for a 
planning that will provide the training of individuals in “democratic self- 
discipline.’’*4 He contends that democracy itself must become militant in 
behalf of human rights and basic virtues and values, such as brotherly 
love, mutual help, social justice, respect for the person.*® 

Some fundamental agreement on guiding values in the world today is 
absolutely necessary or else no peaceful order can survive. We cannot 
live in a continual anarchy of values in deadly combat, for “sooner or later 


38 [bid., pp. 14, 44. 

39 Cf. Bessie A. McClenahan, “The Sociology of Planning,” Sociology and Social 
Planning, XXVIII:182-193; also, F. Znaniecki, “Sociological Ignorance in Social 
Planning,” Sociology and Social Research, XXX:87-100. 

40 Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, p. 312. 

41 [bid., p. 275. 

42 [bid., pp. 285-311. 

43 [bid., p. 326. 

44 Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time, p. 31. 

45 Jbid., p. 9. 
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everyone becomes neurotic, as it gradually becomes impossible to make a 
reasonable choice between the chaos of competing and unreconciled 
valuations.’’46 

The problem of social reconstruction is one of developing a central 
position between consensus and order. Some persons work for freedom 
and neglect consensus. In England, according to Mannheim, there is a 
greater willingness to abide by rules than in the United States, where 
being “agin the government” is popular, where policemen are often 
thought of as enemies, where reactionaries protect vested interests by 
crying out against government controls.47 The need is imperative for an 
education that will train youth in developing an appreciation of a basic 
harmony and a coordination of fundamental values. Democracy is “‘essen- 
tially a method of social change, the institutionalization of the belief that 
adjustment to changing reality and the reconciliation of divers interests 
can be brought about by conciliatory means, with the help of discussion, 
bargaining, and integral consensus.’’*8 But there will be no effective de- 
mocracy “until the man in the street adopts the concepts of rational social 
analysis instead of magical formulae which still dominate his thinking on 
human affairs.*9 

In summing up the social thought of Karl Mannheim it may be said 
that his original contribution to the sociology of knowledge is outstand- 
ing.5° He has been credited with bringing the new field of the sociology 
of knowledge into sociological thinking.5! In the next place his analysis 
of the problems of social reconstruction is unusually noteworthy. He 
outlined the factors which lead to social disintegration and pointed out 
the direction of constructive social change. Then, his analyses of ideologies 
and utopias are distinctive. Today the conflict of ideologies constitutes 
one of the world’s most serious problems. The need is imperative, for 
example, for a formula that will resolve the conflict between individu- 
alistic Americanism and Russian collectivism, between the scientific 
materialism of the Occident and the esthetic mysticism of the Orient, 
between religious fundamentalism and religious modernism. Mannheim, 
also, gave a basic, sociological groundwork to social planning for the 
various civilizations that are now in conflict but that need to be integrated 
into one human civilization. 


46 Thid., p. 29. 

47 Thid., p. vii. 

48 Thid., p- rp # 

49 Thid., p. v. 

50 See C. Wright Mills, “Methodological Consequences of the Sociology of 
Knowledge,” The American Journal of Sociology, XLVI: 316-330. 

51 Ernest Mannheim, “Karl Mannheim, 1893-1947,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, LII: 471-474. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


The Pacific Sociological Society, Southern Division, and Alpha Kappa 
Delta, Honor Sociological Society of The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, held a joint session July 26, 1947, at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Drs. Leonard Bloom and Glen Carlson 
presided over the two sectional meetings. 

Dr. Norman D. Humphrey, visiting professor in the Department of 
Anthropology of The University of Southern California, presented a 
paper on the “Cultural Background of Mexican Immigrants.” The report 
covered field work done in Tecolatlan, Mexico, during various periods 
from 1944 to 1947, using the method of “casual observation and partici- 
pation in the life of the community.” Native informants were employed 
in Guadalajara and people from Tecolatlan now residing in the United 
States were interviewed. The population of Tecolatlan was 4,266 in 
1940, but the total number of persons is 10,940 in the municipio, which 
has an area of 746 square kilometers. Dr. Humphrey gave an extensive 
description of the culture patterns of the people. Dr. Ralph Beals, 
chairman of the Department of Anthropology and Sociology at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, in commenting on the descrip- 
tion of Tecolatlan, used a community in Mexico which he studied by 
way of comparison. Dr. E. Shevky, sociologist at the Haynes Founda- 
tion (Los Angeles), suggested that descriptive studies of the cultures of 
specific areas would be more meaningful if the investigators delimited 
the field of observation and analyzed a special problem. 

Dr. Robert Faris, visiting professor of sociology, The University of 
Southern California, gave an informal address on “Contemporary and 
Prospective Social Disorganization.’’ He emphasized that it is more im- 
portant to understand the process of social disorganization than to con- 
sider merely the social problems that grow out of the process. As 
examples of this emphasis he called attention to the desirability of study- 
ing the urban types of problems, such as crime and mental disorders, and 
interpret these in the light of the urbanization process. The disintegra- 
tion of folkways and mores, folk knowledge, and the like, the disorgani- 
zation of money and market conditions during depression and war periods, 
and the relation of government functions to the economic conditions 
are fruitful fields for research and can be studied on various levels. One 
should be cautious in interpreting trends of disorganizations. It is more 
important to obtain accurate information through objective studies than 
to aim at the improvement of the situation studied. Drs. Ray Baber and 
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Albert Morris, who acted as discussants of the topic, called attention to 
the fact that social disorganization varies by levels, groups, areas, and 
time. It is a relative matter, and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between disorganization and reorganization. R.O.N. AND E.H.G. 


The University of Southern California. “Social Welfare and the 
Community” and “Social and Regional Planning” are the titles of two 
new syllabi by Dr. Bessie A. McClenahan. 

Leisure and Recreation, by Dr. M. H. Neumeyer and Esther S. Neu- 
meyer, appears in a new revised edition this fall. Dr. Neumeyer is the 
joint author with Paul Meadows and J. S. Roucek of a new work on 
Social Problems. 

Dr. Harvey J. Locke is the new director of the sociological research 
laboratory, originally established by Dr. Erle F. Young, who returns this 
fall to teach courses in human ecology, criminology, and social disorgani- 
zation. 

The third edition was published in September of the Dictionary of 
Cooperation by Dr. E. S. Bogardus, who conducts seminars in Social 
Distance, Race Relations, and the Cooperative Movement, in addition 
to being dean of the Graduate School and editor of Sociology and Social 
Research and of Research News. 

Melvin J. Vincent, the head of the Department, is completing a manu- 
script on “An Industrial Sociology.” 

Dr. Edward C. McDonagh of the University of Oklahoma becomes 
an assistant professor of sociology and an associate editor of Sociology and 
Social Research. He will teach courses in Social Problems, Introductory 
Sociology, Introductory Social Psychology, and Race Relations. 


University of Washington. Stuart C. Dodd has been appointed research 
professor and director of a new research unit created by the last legisla- 
ture. ‘This organization will consist of a state-wide polling agency and 
field research organization supported jointly by the University and the 
State College. In addition to its research function, the agency will pro- 
vide training in research for graduate students. Further details will be 
announced in the autumn. Dr. Dodd will also teach courses in systematic 
sociology and social research beginning in October. 

Delbert C. Miller has been appointed associate professor to teach 
courses in industrial sociology, public opinion, and related subjects. Ruth 
A. Inglis will teach courses in mass communication and collective be- 
havior. Her book on Freedom of the Movies was published in February 
by the University of Chicago Press. The Curtis Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia has made a generous grant to the Department to study 
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certain problems in the field of mass communication. Raymond E. 
Bassett has been released from his teaching for next year in order to 
become research fellow under this grant. Robert W. O’Brien and Frank 
S. Miyamoto are engaged in a study of the resettlement of the Japanese 
and other minority problems in the local area. Julius Jahn and John 
Griswold are assisting in the work during the summer. 

On the request of the Seattle Chief of Police, Norman S. Hayner has 
conducted a series of conferences on minority problems for the benefit of 
the key supervisory officers of the Seattle Police Department. In addition 
to Professor Hayner, the following participated: Calvin F. Schmid, 
Robert W. O’Brien, Frank S. Miyamoto, Ruth A. Inglis, of the Soci- 
ology Department, Verne F. Ray of the Anthropology Department, and 
John Sholley of the Law School. 

Howard B. Woolston, first chairman of the Department, retired in 
June, after 28 years of teaching in the Department. Jesse F. Steiner will 
return in the fall from a leave of absence at the University of Hawaii. 
C. K. Cheng will return this fall from a year’s leave of absence in China. 
He will teach a course in Chinese social institutions and will assist in the 
introductory course. Joseph Cohen will resume full-time teaching this 
fall after a war leave of four years as Assistant Regional Expediter of the 
National Housing Agency. He will teach courses in American housing 
problems and in the fields of general sociology and statistics. 

Calvin F. Schmid will continue his work as director of research for the 
State Census Board. Charles E. Bowerman is continuing his research in 
the field of family relations. The University has established a special 
research fellowship in the Department for the study of certain problems 
of student adjustment. Frank L. Parks has been relieved of most of his 
teaching for next year in order to conduct the research. 

Beginning with the fall quarter, the Department will offer two cur- 
ricula: (1) a regular major for general education students requiring 36 
quarter hours of sociology with a minimum of requirements in technical 
courses; and (2) a preprofessional major requiring 55 quarter hours of 
sociology including a required sequence in technical courses. 


Correction. ‘Two pages of the article on “Social Situations in Behavior 
Studies” by James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll that was published 
in the July-August issue of this Journal were inadvertently omitted. 
This omission on the first page of the article explains the lack of clarity 
of meaning at this point, for which the authors are of course in no wise 


responsible. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


THE PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY. Edited by JoHN L. Goetz. Chi- 
cago: American Public Welfare Association, 1947, pp. 305. 

This directory begins with the procedures to be followed if interstate 
correspondence becomes necessary to welfare agencies. Verification of 
births, marriages, deaths, residence, and other facts is often needed in case 
work service. This directory furnishes the names of federal, state, and 
local agencies throughout the country and also provides the names of 
individuals in charge of these agencies. 

The federal agencies mentioned are The Federal Security Agency, its 
subdivisions, The Department of Justice, The Department of Interior, 
and the Veterans’ Administration. The facts for each state are prefaced 
with information concerning where to write for the needed information. 
There is a separate listing of local welfare agencies serving cities having a 
population of 30,000 or over. Under another heading are listed the vari- 
ous counties, the respective welfare directors and their addresses. Some 
information is also given for Canada and U. S. possessions. Table I in 
the appendix summarizes for each state the residence requirements for 
public assistance. A brief list of other directories is also given. G.B.M. 


YOUR REGION’S RESOURCES. An Annotated Bibliography of Southern 
Resources. Compiled by Mary ANN TANKSLEY. Illustrated by Kurt 
BALLARD. Foreword by JoHN E. Brewton, Director. Nashville: Regional 
Material Service, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1947, pp. 149. 

This bibliography is planned for use by teachers in the Southern region, 
but much of the material will be found useful in other areas. There is 
available information about natural resources and their use and it is im- 
portant that it be utilized. ““The future of a nation depends upon the way 
in which its people use their resources.” Hence, this bibliography is 
arranged to serve both adults and children. 

The annotated references are grouped under “Bulletins and Pamph- 
lets,” classified according to Natural Resources, and Human and Social 
Resources ; and under “Books,” which are listed separately for elementary 
and intermediate grades, for high school, and for adults. Attractive 
black and white marginal illustrations emphasize various subjects. 

In conclusion, there is a brief discussion of the classification of materials 
and a list of the books and bulletins arranged alphabetically by title. The 
references are pertinent and up to date. B.A.MCC. 
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FLIGHT FROM THE CITY. By Ratpx Barsopt. New York: School of 
Living, Suffern, 1947, pp. xxiii-+-133. 

In this revised statement of “an experiment in creative living” the 
author covers a quarter of a century and reports the details of how he and 
his family by their own initiative and fortitude have been able to escape 
from the toils of metropolitan impingements and to achieve “family 
security,” as distinguished from social security, on a small acreage where 
many of the needs of life can be met on an independent basis. The flight 
of the Barsodis from the city resulted in a considerable measure of free- 
dom in the country. The author decries the educational tendencies that 
separate science and art; that produce scientists who are ignorant of art, 
and artists who know nothing of science; that train people to build sky- 
scrapers and other people to become artists without becoming artists in 
living. To show how this deficiency may be met, the author has developed 
his “school of living,” where educational activities may be centered 
directly “upon the problems of living’ and thus “add immeasurably to 
mankind’s happiness and comfort.” 


YOUR CITY TOMORROW. By Guy Greer. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947, pp. 210. 

This book is one of the most stimulating that has appeared in the fields 
of housing and planning. It is addressed primarily to the lay person. 
However, it not only stresses what seem to be basic principles of planning 
and replanning but provides a blueprint for promoting citizen participa- 
tion and practical community organization. The eleven chapters are 
concise and well written. Some of the material appeared originally in 
Fortune magazine and is here revised and expanded. 

The history of town planning is briefly reviewed. New programs in- 
volving changes in taxation and relationships of city, state, and nation are 
set forth. The word, “community,” is stressed, but with a new content. It 
refers to a unit similar to the Census Bureau’s “metropolitan district.” 
The author believes that sound urban planning must include the entire 
urban area, carefully defined with its suburban towns and villages. The 
comprehensive plans for Boston prepared in 1944 are clearly presented 
with pertinent illustrations. 

Finally, citizen interest, knowledge, and action, utilizing expert and 
professional skills, are emphasized as necessary for any successful planning, 
replannning, and rebuilding. ‘The book closes with a brief but inspiring 
chapter entitled, “A Vision of Fair Cities.” B.A.MCC. 
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EMPLOYEES ARE PEOPLE. By Harry Kinc Tootte. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947, pp. ix+-350. 

The New York Times’ Personnel Director Harry King Tootle herein 
describes the lot of the personnel man and estimates his worth to man- 
agement. It is really a handbook of directions for those who aspire to 
become personnel directors. As such, it is a fine piece of workmanship and, 
incidentally, saved from being a manual by a nice injection of twinkling 
humor. “Business in terms of human relations through the eyes of the 
personnel director,” in this case Mr. Tootle, is looked upon as something 
extremely human and humane. He tells how to get along with bosses 
and phony bosses, with unions and union men, how to handle the training 
of employees and foremen, how to get along with women on the job and 
to keep them happy, and how to create and maintain morale. Written in 
a series of heart-to-heart talks, author Tootle presents some of the pitfalls 
for any personnel director and engagingly describes how to avoid them or, 
having tripped, how to recover without loss of status. For example: ““Now 
and then a nice, quiet man who loves his wife and his home and makes 
passes at no one finds that a woman in his department has or is getting a 
crush on him.” His solution for this is threefold: move her to another 
department; let her work it out for herself; let time and impersonal 
treatment wear her down. Would that more personnel directors had Mr. 
Tootle’s saving grace of humor in addition to a lot of patiénce. Indirectly, 
the reader may find himself acquiring a number of vicarious experiences 
in the art of running a business and, mayhap, someone now without a per- 
sonnel director may seek one after finding out how essential such a person 
is. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK, 1947. Edited by Russert H. Kurtz. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947, pp. 714. 

The Ninth Issue of this Year Book, published every two years, 
measures up to the standards of the preceding volumes. Part One con- 
tains 79 signed articles dealing with “functions, organized activities, and 
programs” in the field of social work, broadly interpreted. For example, 
the first five of these topical articles are entitled, in order: Administra- 
tion of social agencies, Adoption, Adult education, Adult offenders, and 
The aged. Each article is contributed by an authority in the given field, 
and is supported by a list of references. New themes appear in the 1947 
Yearbook and reflect new social-work interests such as programs of service 
to veterans’ needs, to former warworkers seeking new employment and 
new homes, and adjustments in the confused postwar situation. Three 
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topics relate to developments outside the United States. They are: 
Canadian social work, Foreign relief and rehabilitation, and International 
social work. 

Part Two is a threefold Directory of Agencies. The first section in- 
cludes 72 national government organizations engaged in social work; the 
second section, 442 national and international voluntary organizations in 
the United States; and the third, which is new in this Yearbook, selected 
governmental and voluntary Canadian agencies. The last-mentioned 
section represents an excellent international gesture. The listing of each 
agency in the three sections includes a brief statement of the activities 
of said agency and the title of its official publication or publications. Part 
One covers 561 pages; and Part Two, 150 pages. The Yearbook serves 
well as a joint abridged encyclopedia and handbook of social work. 

E.S.B. 


MIDWEST AT NOON. By GraHam Hutton. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1946, pp. 351. 
The Author’s Foreword tells frankly why he has written the book. 
He says: 


In the middle of the journey of my life and by the accident of war, I came to live 
in the Middle West. It was the region of America which I had always liked best, 
where I felt and was made to feel most at home, and where I spent the most 
absorbing, interesting, and happy years of a not uneventful life. The longer I 
lived there, the more I became convinced that the Midwest and its people were 
largely unknown, widely misinterpreted, and greatly misunderstood. I also came 
to believe that the Midwest today was not what it had been and what American 
folklore makes it out to be. I felt it had altered and was altering profoundly and 
very rapidly. I felt all this strongly enough to write the book which follows. 


The book begins with a reminder of the importance of the region in 
national life today. It combines in a vivid picture factual and descriptive 
data concerning the Midwest. The author is an Englishman who has 
spent five years of the past eight in the area, serving as Director of the 
Office of British Information. He writes of the Midwest in terms of its 
extremes, the heat of summer and the frigid cold of winter; of its con- 
servatism and its progressive pioneering. He describes its folkways and 
its mores; its democracy emphasizing the local community; its values of 
education and freedom. He tells of its history and of the impact of 
change. The story is an appealing one and will challenge both Mid- 
westerners and those from other sections wishing to understand the 
“great Middlewest.” 

But the Midwest is not uniform. It is “infinitely diverse.”” Hutton sees 
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the region as young but maturing in the face of a “complex industrial- 
rural economy,” and gradually fusing with the East. 

At the beginning of each chapter is a black and white sketch indicative 
of the theme to be developed. On the inside front and back covers are 
duplicate maps showing early routes to the Midwest, the region itself, 
and the marginal areas. 

The book was written on a Newberry Library (Chicago) Fellowship. 
The style is informal but dynamic, and the reader is carried along with 
undiminished interest throughout its more than three hundred pages. 
There are a considerable number of footnote references but no bibli- 
ography. B.A.MCC. 


YOUTH, MARRIAGE, AND PARENTHOOD. By Lemo D. Rockwoop and 
Mary E. N. Foro. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1945, pp. 
xi-+298. 

This is a study, by means of an elaborate and carefully prepared ques- 
tionnaire, of the attitudes of 364 university junior and senior students 
toward courtship, marriage, and parenthood. The questions were 
grouped under six headings: personal information, family background, 
opinions of sex education, premarital relations, marriage, and divorce. 
The details of the data are so voluminous that the authors found it diffi- 
cult to adequately summarize and interpret the findings. Since the ques- 
tionnaire was unsigned, the students answered the questions frankly. 
Among other things, they felt that their sex education was inadequate, 
gave verbal support to the cultural norm of no sex relations for either 
men or women before marriage, although a considerable number held 
more liberal views. They showed rather discriminating attitudes toward 
marriage and favored forward-looking legislation designed to control it. 
These young people seemed to have no doubts about the desirability of 
parenthood. M.-H.N. 


COERCION IN PENAL TREATMENT: Past and Present. By Maser A. 
E.uiott. Ithaca, New York: The Pacifist Research Bureau, 1947, pp. 60. 
This pamphlet is an elementary description of historical and con- 
temporary forms of coercion in prisons. It aims to give laymen a read- 
able account of methods of treating persons who break group definitions 
of the antisocial. Chapter 9, presenting the results of a survey of prison 
disciplinary practices in the different states, will be of most interest to 
sociologists. This survey dealt with loss of privileges, solitary confine- 
ment, corporal punishment, inmate government organizations, and inmate 
representation in government. H.J.L. 
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SMALL TOWN. By Granvite Hicks. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1946, pp. xii+276. 

This book gives an intimate picture of a small town by an intellectual 
who bought a house in the community and became a participant-observer. 
He lived in the heart of the community, attended meetings, belonged to 
organizations, led in community activities, and did scores of more or less 
arduous tasks that constituted his participation in the life of the town. 
He records frankly and honestly his observations of the people, their 
institutions, and activities, but he also has a great deal to say about the 
author himself. M.H.N. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


THE PUERTO RICAN MIGRANT IN ST. CROIX. By Crarence Senior. 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: Social Science Research Center, University of 
Puerto Rico, (mimeographed) 1947, pp. ii-+-42. 

This is a report of a study of 81 Puerto Rican families living in St. 
Croix, the largest of the Virgin Islands, and of 40 natives of St. Croix. 
The purpose was to throw some light on the problems met by the Puerto 
Rican migrant and on the problems he creates. Subjects of interest to 
sociologists include migration, marriage and the family, Crucian attitudes 
toward the Puerto Rican invasion, Puerto Rican participation in Crucian 
life, and conflict and accommodation of the two cultures. 

The report includes few general principles. The author does present 
the following principles which he thinks his study supports: Participation 
in common activities tends to reduce prejudice and to promote harmonious 
relations between a minority and a dominant group. A language barrier 
is a serious obstacle to full participation and accommodation. Economic 
competition is the chief source of antagonism between a native and an 
immigrant group. H.J.L. 


CULTURE CONTACTS AND SOCIAL CONFLICTS IN INDONESIA. By 
F. H. VAN NaersseN. New York: Southeast Asia Institute, 1947, pp. 18. 

In this account of culture contacts and the resultant social conflicts 
in Indonesia, the author briefly sketches the contact of early Java culture 
with an incoming Hindu culture, the contact of a Java-Hindu culture 
with an invading Moslem culture, the contact of a Java-Hindu-Moslem 
culture with the Occidental culture brought by commercial men and by 
missionaries. Acculturation is still in an initial stage in Indonesia. 
Indonesian society cannot keep up with the rapid changes brought by 


Western culture and current events. 
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REFUGEES IN AMERICA. By Maurice R. Davie. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1947, pp. xxv+453. 

In many particulars Dr. Maurice Davie of Yale University and 
associates are to be congratulated for presenting a timely, interesting, and 
coherent statement of our most recent immigrants, the refugees. The 
estimated 300,000 refugees in the United States represent involuntary 
immigration, persons in flight from the sword of racial, religious, or 
political persecution. Refugees represent persons in the professional and 
managerial occupational callings; about four fifths of the refugees are 
Jews, and many of them are past middle life. 

Professor Davie circulated about 50,000 questionnaires, of which 
11,233 were returned from refugees in 43 states and the District of 
Columbia. In addition, case histories were gathered and studied. Princi- 
pal problems of the refugees have been (1) extreme cruelty in their 
native country, (2) difficulty of finding a suitable avenue of escape, 
(3) reluctance of countries to accept them, and (4) the tremendous 
breakup of families on a scale previously unknown. Refugees are pleased 
by the freedom the average American enjoys, the lack of regimentation, 
the lack of Verboten signs, and the common conveniences of daily living. 
However, some of our attitudes test the reality underlying our demo- 
cratic ideals. Many refugees have been disappointed to learn of the dis- 
crimination against the American Negro, the increasing evidence of anti- 
Semitic feeling, and the lack of tolerance for cultural differences. 

What have we gained by accepting the refugee? Since 1933 twelve 
Nobel Prize Winners have come to America, more than 100 names of 
refugees are listed in Who’s Who in America (1944-45), and almost 200 
refugees have their names in American Men of Science (1944). In the 
field of atomic research such names as Albert Einstein, Lise Meitner, 
Neils Bohr, and Enrico Fermi are signal. Dr. Davie’s book will find an 
important place in courses on race relations, especially as collateral 
reading. E.C.M. 


ALL ABOUT US. By Eva Knox Evans. Foreword by Albert Einstein. 
New York: Capitol Publishing Company, 1947, pp. 92. 

The author has done remarkably well in telling the story of the devel- 
opment of racial divisions and human misunderstandings on earth. She 
has pointed out in simple language how all members of the human race 
have common ancestors and how human divisions are partly accidental 
and partly man-made. Moreover, the story is told in a way that children 
can read, understand, and enjoy. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION. By Evetyn C. Apams. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1946, pp. xiv+-122. 

A history and appraisal of Indian education from colonial times to the 
present is here offered. Supervised segregation to modify Indian culture, 
Spain’s unique contribution implemented by the Jesuits and Franciscans, 
was the most successful program of the colonial period. Indian cultire 
was modified by close association of French people with the tribes. Only 
the English colonists, casting greedy eyes on Indian land, with a cultural 
aloofness and egotism beyond compare, failed completely to establish the 
rapport by which two diverse peoples can live together in peace and 
amalgamate. The Indian problem is our just desert for failure to make 
the understanding approach to their native culture. The history of 
Indian education in the United States is the record of our bungling 
efforts to meet the problem—efforts not yet adequate. In 1868 a Con- 
gressional Commission to report causes of Indian hostility laid the blame 
on the government’s own failure to meet its treaty obligations. In 1928 
the Merriam Report and in 1934 the Indian Reorganization Act insti- 
tuted the most forward steps to date. ELEANOR EVANS 


GUAM AND ITS PEOPLE. By Laura THompson. With a Village Journal 
by Jesus C. Barcinas. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1947, pp. xiii-+-367. 


This book gives a good account of the small island of Guam under 
Spanish and, later, United States Naval administration, well documented 
with statistical facts and dates. The author discusses the “unique”’ cul- 
tural heritage of the natives of Guam and the resultant difficulties 
encountered in the administration of this island. 

The larger portion of this book is concerned with history and culture 
and is well reported. The last section, which is called “Lessons in 
Government,” the author devotes to observations intended to provide 
valuable direction in attempted future administration of the island. 

ELIZABETH D. YOUNG 


THE POPULATION OF NEW MEXICO. By Paut Wacter, Jr., aNd Ross 
Catvin. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico, 1947, pp. 38. 


In discussing population trends in New Mexico, Professor Walter 


points out that while the urban population was one fourth of the total in 
1930, it will doubtless exceed one half by 1960. Even the Indian popula- 
tion is tending toward urbanization. Dr. Calvin analyzes the present- 
day population and culture patterns of New Mexico. 
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BLACK ANGER. By WutF Sacus. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1947, 
pp. 324. 


This is the story of the life experiences and inner conflicts of John 
Chavafambria, a native South African medicine man, as seen by a prac- 
ticing psychiatrist. Dr. Sachs studied John as a subject, not as a patient, 
for two and a half years. In attempting to understand this nganga both 
psychological and sociological techniques were used in a variety of set- 
tings. There were no ulterior reasons for choosing John as a subject ; he is 
presumably an average nganga, experiencing the frustrations of the aver- 
age native in leaving his kraal and coming to the white man’s city. It is 
this assumed normalcy of his subject which makes the insight gained 
from Dr. Sachs’ study of interest to sociologists. Primarily a psycho- 
analytic study, Black Anger is an attempt on the part of the author to 
make his work intelligible to the layman: “. .. this story . . . to be 
read by a limited number of scientists, became the story of John the man, 
written to be read by everyone.” 

From the viewpoint of the sociologist it is unfortunate that the perti- 
nent and enlightening sociological data, of which there is considerable, is 
sandwiched in between dreams and symbolic interpretations of value only 
to those interested in psychoanalysis. If it is Dr. Sachs’ intention to 
describe with completeness the daily life of a native of South Africa by 
the illustration of one man, he does not succeed. If it is his intention to 
explain the motives activating one single native witch doctor, he does 
succeed. JOHN H. BURMA 

Grinnell College 


THEY SEEK A CITY. By Arna Bontemps AND Jack Conroy. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1945, pp. xvii+-266. 

Presented in interesting story form, the twenty chapters comprising 
this book are twenty different and distinct historical accounts of the 
Negro’s quest of better economic, political, and social opportunities in 
America. The two authors have given a true story of the mass migrations 
of Negroes from the South to the North and West. “The biggest move- 
ments, however, occurred about once every twenty years. The Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850 brought to a peak the travel on the Underground 
Railroad. Freedom touched off the push of 1870. Another big one 
followed the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893. A huge one paralleled 
World War I, and still another began with the second. No one has 
measured or charted these migrations of Negroes from the South too 
accurately.”” Heavy migrations of Negroes to industrial centers during 
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World Wars I and II resulted in increased racial tension culminating 
in race riots in East St. Louis, Chicago, and Detroit. These incidents 
and others caused by the Negro invasions into new areas of residence and 
employment are vividly described in this book. 

The authors have given each chapter an unorthodox title that tends 
to stimulate a desire to read all of them. Many of the chapter headings 
display a poetic or artistic touch, e.g., “To the Western Passes,” ‘““Toward 
the North Star,” “Leave a Summer Land Behind,” ““The Exodus Train,” 
and “Trouble in Canaan.” 

Throughout the book the reader sees the development of outstanding 
Negro leaders in education, politics, music, and art, such as Douglass, 
Dunbar, Abbott, Handy, Trotter, et al. Amid the many struggles of 
Negroes to reach a land or a status of “equal opportunities,” the authors 
included some of the contributions and assistance given by white men and 
women; e.g., the Gilmore High School was opened to Negroes in 1884 
by a British clergyman and gentleman of wealth, and Karamu (Com- 
munity Center) established in 1915 in Cleveland, Ohio, by two young 
white people, Russell and Rowena Jeliffe. 

The closing of the book vividly and dramatically portrays the desire 
of the Negro to flee from racial oppression and injustice. In‘a desperate 
flight from a locality that they found very unfriendly to their race two 
Negro boys grabbed the first freight train that they saw going out of the 
town. A youthful white companion yelled, “It ain’t going to Detroit. 
It’s going the wrong way.” The Negro boy replied, “We don’t give a 
damn where it goes, just so it goes away from here. Any place but here!” 

Cc. W. NORRIS 


U.S.S.R.: A CONCISE HANDBOOK. EDbpitep sy Ernest J. Simmons. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press, 1947, pp. viii+494. 

The year 1917 marks the before and after date of modern Russian 
history, economics, government, politics, jurisprudence, social institutions, 
religion, arts, education, communications, medicine, and science. Each 
of these and other areas of Russan social life are dealt with in this book. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics grew slowly out of the suc- 
cessful bloody revolution against the autocracy of czarism and through 
the period of so-called “war communism” of 1918 to 1922. This period 
was utilized by the party in control, the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolshevik), to search out and defeat all internal opposition, to 
establish the dictatorship of the proletariat, and to set into operation a 
form of socialist economy based upon a philosophy of dialectical ma- 


terialism. It was believed that under close supervision this economic 
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system could be guided into a communist economy wherein ethnic and 
economic democracy would someday be expressed under the motto, “From 
each according to his ability, to each according to his needs.” 

While noticeable advances have been made in industrialization and col- 
lectivization and changes are evidenced in the social institutions, the 
Russians aptly apply an economic test to their handiwork. They are 
challenged in noting that their socialist system still produces less per 
capita than any of the systems in older industrial countries and that 
economic communism does not yet exist within their boundaries. On 
the other hand, one of the authors remarks that “So long as the world 
remains one-sixth socialist and five-sixths capitalist, the ideal may remain 
forever unobtainable.” 

This handbook presents a wealth of introductory material for the 
student interested in understanding the basic similarities and differences 
between the U.S.S.R. and the rest of the world. It is a collection of 
encyclopedic articles by twenty qualified authors who have worked to- 
gether in an attempt to make a factual survey of a specific area of modern 
civilization. The material is presented in four parts: Geography, Political 
Science, the Social Sciences, and the Humanities and Science. 

T. R. WESSINGER 


A TREASURY OF MEXICAN FOLKWAYS. By Frances Toors. Iilus- 
trated by ten color plates, 100 drawings by Carlos Merida, and 170 photo- 
graphs. New York: Crown Publishers, 1947 pp. xxxii+566. 

The five parts of this volume are labeled work and worship; society, 
custom, fiesta; music, verse, dance; songs and dance music; and myths, 
tales, miscellanea. A thousand and one details of Mexican folkways have 
been brought together and stated clearly and interestingly. The author 
has traveled widely in Mexico for years, observed carefully, and brought 
together in one significant volume a remarkably extensive array of data 
about the traditions and customs of the various Indian civilizations, 
pre-Toltec, Mayan, Aztec, and modern. The result is a distinctive 
collection of fascinating accounts of folklore. 

The author does not attempt anthropological or sociological interpréta- 
tions. She leaves these difficult tasks to others. She is content to bring 
together many tales and descriptions of practices under a fivefold classi- 
fication. Special commendation is deserved by the section on “Songs and 
Dance Music.” Likewise, the many excellent photographs are a valuable 
addition to a readable presentation of Mexican myths, legends, and early 
songs. The glossary with its pronunciation feature is noteworthy. E.s.B. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. Schools 
for a New World, Twenty-fifth Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: The Com- 
mission, a department of the National Education Association, February 
1947, pp. 448. 

Cooperation is the theme of this book. The first half is devoted to a 
consideration of social problems and the potential role of education in a 
dynamic society; the second half illustrates cooperative actions in school 
systems and concludes with a chapter setting up criteria for the evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of schools. Although this book has been written 
for educators, it cannot help being of interest to individuals concerned 
with social problems, as it holds the promise of a bright future for society 
when cooperation becomes more general in the schools. Of special 
interest is the emphasis given to the point that cooperation is not easy and 
in all cases students and people have to learn cooperative methods. In 
spite of these difficulties, such efforts will be repaid in happier and more 
secure lives. The reader will find that this scholarly book is most read- 
able and includes an excellent, up-to-the-present bibliography as well as a 
comprehensive index. It may well be that this yearbook will become the 
most important one that the Association has ever issued. Certainly, it has 
concerned itself with an important social process and has clearly indicated 
enormous potentialities when put into practice. W. D. MACQUARRIE 


SOCIAL POLICIES IN THE MAKING: A Dynamic View of Social Prob- 
lems. By Paut H. Lanois. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1947, pp. 
xxvi+554. 

The dynamic processes in American society are analyzed to give a 
background for the personal adjustments to a complex society, the prob- 
lems of the family-social and politico-economic systems, and the social 
policies in the making. The major emphasis is on the social forces that 
have caused the symptoms of maladjustment and on the ways in which 
these forces may be employed to ease adjustment. The author has the 
feeling that we are too much concerned with the symptoms of maladjust- 
ment and too little with the underlying forces that produced these condi- 
tions. In a broader sense the book deals with the social trends of our age 
rather than with merely the personal and social problems that have grown 
out of these trends. It is well documented, has many illustrations, and 
numerous tables and figures. Review questions and references are added 
for further study and elaboration. In addition, visual aids, lists of films 
in the Education Film Guide, are given in connectiun with each chapter. 
The book is well adapted to classroom use. M.H.N. 
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EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF LIVING. By O. Spurceon ENcutsH, M.D., 
and GeraLp H. J. Pearson, M.D. New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1945, pp. 438. 


The authors apply their broad knowledge of the genesis of predisposi- 
tions and sentiments not only to their subject matter but also to the way 
in which it is presented. Their subtle treatment of the strongly connota- 
tive concepts of psychoanalysis is well calculated to spare the “feelings” 
of the uninitiated. 

In spite of its orientation to psychiatric thinking, the frame-of-reference 
of this book so adequately covers social interaction within primary groups 
that it should fail to interest no one of the audience of workers “in the 
field of interpersonal relations” for whom it is written. While some 
might not agree that the hypothesis of the adverse effect of a frustrating 
control of the “pleasure needs” is basic to an understanding of all per- 
sonality disorders, it must be admitted that the proposition takes on a 
greater than usual sociological significance when applied to the solution of 
neurotic patterns, which are severally referred to as “an inadequate set of 
values for participation in the world.” 

Since the “personality,”’ conceived of ‘‘as a tool for social adjustment,” 
is early shaped through the interplay of biological needs and convention- 
ally acceptable modes of gratification, the authors carefully depict its 
formation during the oral, anal, and phallic periods. HAROLD T. DIEHL 


A NATIONAL LABOR POLICY. By Harotp W. Mertz and Meyer Jacos- 
STEIN. Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1947, pp. ix-+164. 

Investigators Metz and Jacobstein, for the Brookings Institution, here 
offer an appraisal of the results of a three-year study of federal labor 
policy made under the direction of the former. The evaluation of the 
findings of the study will very likely meet with varied receptivity. Or- 
ganized labor leaders may well hold that the appraisal has been made 
with jaundiced eyes, whereas big business men may approve of it and 
may even weep over the rehearsal of what they have had to suffer at the 
hands of the N.L.R.B. for twelve long years. 

It may as well be conceded that federal labor policy has not always 
been what it should have been, that some aggressive labor leaders have 
been quick to take advantage of every opportunity to gain something for 
their cause, that organized labor through its strike methods has irritated 
the public and forgotten about the public welfare. Nothing in this 
evaluation, however, excuses labor for its rapacity at times, not even the 
misuse of the profit system by certain corporations. 
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Aside from all this, the authors succeed in giving a generally excellent 
account of the background of federal intervention since the first world 
war and some first-rate reporting on the weaknesses of the government’s 
more recent labor policy. In rconstructing a national labor policy, it is 
suggested that five basic considerations serve as foundations: (1) labor 
unions perform a necessary function; (2) restrictive labor practices are 
undesirable; (3) collective bargaining should be between employers and 
workers in specific companies ; (4) labor conflicts should not be extended 
to injure innocent third parties; and (5) the peaceful settlement of 
industrial disputes should be facilitated. ‘The third of these hits at in- 
dustry-wide bargaining, the point being that with such bargaining the 
less efficient employers are thrown out of business because of their 
inability to pay high wages. Or might they be induced to become more 
efficient ? And if not, why should they not be retired as inefficient workers 
are retired? The proposals for the strengthening of collective bargaining, 
especially that the obligation imposed by collective agreements should be 
enforceable against both parties, seem to be valid and sound. In general, 
the appraisement seems to have been taken to heart by the framers of the 
labor legislation now under consideration in the Congress. M.J.V. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS. Third Edition. By Harotp A. 
Pueirs. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947, pp. 845. 

Professor Harold Phelps of the University of Pittsburgh has revised 
and brought up to date the statistical material for the eleventh printing 
of this popular and widely used text. ‘The author’s purpose is to show 
that social problems must be redefined before they can be stated as prob- 
lems to be solved. In general, each social problem is discussed in terms 
of causes, magnitude, and duration. Inasmuch as the work is primarily 
concerned with an analysis of social problems, there is little attempt to 
suggest reforms. 

Contemporary Social Problems is organized around the following 
headings: (1) economic sources, (2) physical and mental sources, 
(3) cultural sources, and (4) an approach to social planning. Most of 
the social problems are presented with scholarly objectivity and insight. 
The many charts, tables, and outlines summarize effectively the prob- 
lems analyzed. “Two important problems omitted from thorough analysis 
are the formation of public opinion and the societal effects of a modern 
war. However, these omissions can easily be supplemented by the instruc- 
tor. Professor Phelps has written one of the best texts in the field of 
social problems. EDWARD C. MCDONAGH 

University of Oklahoma 
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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. By Francais J. Brown. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1947, pp. vii-+626. 

Planned primarily as a textbook in educational sociology, this book can 
be read with profit by classroom teachers, school administrators, and oth- 
ers interested in studying education in its larger social settting. Dr. Brown 
is well qualified to present a balanced approach to the field of educational 
sociology and to lift the eyes of educators from the provincializing 
scrutiny of their immediate tasks to the wider social significance of those 
tasks and their place in the total educative process. 

The author’s own statement of the theme of the book is a true appraisal 
of the approach and emphasis. “Education is conceived as the major 
instrument of social control. Through the planned program of the school, 
coordinated with all other agencies—the family, the play group, and com- 
munity organizations—personality is developed and group patterns of 
behavior are directed toward ever higher levels of health, economic wel- 
fare, and basic appreciation and attitudes—not for the individual alone, 
but for the group.” The book is divided into four parts: Why Educational 
Sociology? Individual-Group Interaction, Agencies of Person-Group 
Interaction, and Outcomes of Individual-Group Interaction. 

The particular appeal of this book is that it emphasizes the educative 
process as one of social interaction and brings to the reader the latest 
contributions of sociology, psychology, and education in explaining how 
this interaction takes place and how this knowledge may be used for the 
solution of human problems. H. H. SEMANS 


THE WAY OF THE SOUTH. Toward the Regional Balance of America. 
By Howarp W. Onum. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947, 
pp. 350. 


The biography of the South “is of the crude stuff of which realism is 
made, and needs the hand of a double Walt Whitman, one whose sense of 
nature and organic unity can portray crudeness, diversity, and conflict in 
terms of esteem and affection, and one who senses the democracy of the 
folk and the spirit of America.” Dr. Odum tells this story of an ongoing 
regional culture, “bottomed in Nature,” developing and living in folk 
who are shaped by Nature and who are in turn shaping Nature; bound, 
but inspired by past ways of doing and thinking, biases, prejudices, suc- 
cesses, hopes, fears, tragedies, truths, rationalizations, and misgivings; 
released and growing in social planning; seeking mutual understanding 
while demanding respect for regional differences. 

With kind and strong words he gives reality to social processes out of 
which American democracy grew and by which it continues to live. To 
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him, ‘“‘the heart of American democracy is in the freedom of opportunity, 
the wealth of resources, the development of public welfare within the 
framework of . . . diversity and the increasingly effective national gov- 
ernment of federated states and regions.” It is in democracy that he 
finds regionalism to be at the opposite pole from sectionalism, isolation- 
ism, and separatism. 

He finds answers for the question, ‘““What is the best way to get what 
it takes?” within the framework of resources and sound planning for 
regional balance. He sees a region at work on two main levels of plan- 
ning: functional—physical, economic, social, and cultural; and adminis- 
trative—federal or national, regional, state, county, district, and local. 
To planning he adds the important requirements of understanding and 
knowledge, of purpose and the will to do, and of a guarantee of a 
“region's spiritual and intellectual integrity.” 

In the postscript and preface, which are combined as the final chapter, 
“Looking Both Ways,” Dr. Odum restates his assumptions and premises 
of Regionalism as a developing and unfolding concept in sociology. It 
is here that significant relationships between previous and current studies 
in regionalism are defined and presented. THEODORE R. WESSINGER 


PSYCHOLOGY IN ACTION. By JosepH Crtawson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1946, pp. xi+289. 

A kind of pedestrian-acquired psychology is offered in this explanation 
of human nature. In this case, however, the pedestrian has an academic 
background which is utilized, sometimes more, sometimes less, with good 
effects. T’o understand human nature in action—more particularly here 
author Clawson lops off a branch 





it might well be called social nature 
of social psychology and labels it the science of human motivation. By 
“reducing every item in human behavior, every goal, every desire, every 
fear, every end in life to one common denominator: the value,” he 
attempts to explain human activities in general. His definition of motive 
is the name of a desire, of value, the name of the thing desired. In pre- 
senting a value-situation, Clawson attempts to show what happens when 
a person wants a value. According to the scheme, the person will use all 
the values he possesses to secure the desired end. Outlined are ten situa- 
tions: namely, possible acquisition, possible frustration, frustration, ac- 


quisition, possession, possible loss, possible rescue, rescue, loss, and lack— 
the relatively stable situations being possession and lack. The explana- 
tion and description of each of these situations form the principal con- 
tents of the book. Materials for these are drawn from real life situations 
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and come to reflect the value judgments of the author. This is one of 
the weaknesses of the book. Another judge may have analyzed quite 
differently. 

Not much attention is given to the physiological reactions of the or- 
ganism in conditioning the motivation. Like all behavioristic accounts, 
this one suffers principally from the attempt to explain human behavior 
from a purely objective point of view which always somehow or other 
becomes involved with a subjective explanation on the part of the inter- 
preter. For an objective explanation, the book does present some good, 
lively illustrations drawn from advertisements, propaganda materials, 
and the like. In a sense, the author has taken the psychology of sug- 
gestion and photographed it in a modern setting. M.J.V. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF RURAL LIFE. By T. LYNN SmitH. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947, pp. xxiv-+634. 

This is a revised edition of one of the best texts in rural sociology. It 
is a study of the rural population, rural social organization, and social 
processes in rural society. Its treatment is thoroughly sociological. Social 
relationships are interpreted in terms of the basic social processes. The 
material is brought up to date, including the results of the Sixteenth 
Census of the United States and reports of research projects since 1940. 
However, the footnotes indicate that a great deal of the older material 
also is used. The tables and the illustrations (109 in all) graphically 
present the more recent facts, and the extended bibliography gives the 
new as well as the earlier references. ‘The combination of concrete data, 
graphic illustrations, theoretical orientation, and practical applications 
makes it a good textbook with a balanced content. M.H.N. 


COMMON CAUSE. Chicago: A Monthly Report of the Committee to 
Frame a World Constitution. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1947, pp. 40. 

Robert M. Hutchins, who is president of the committee which pub- 
lished this new monthly periodical, asserts that the world has, at the most, 
three years in which to forestall annihilation. The secretary of the Com- 
mittee is G. A. Borghese, who writes on “One World and Seven Prob- 

lems.” These problems are all involved in the drafting of and putting 
' into operation a world constitution. All the authors of the various articles 
argue in one way or another that a world government with a world 
authority behind it is essential if civilization is not to be destroyed soon by 
warring nationalistic groups. 
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EXPLAINING THE ATOM. By Seuic Hecut. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1947, pp. xiii+-205. 

In this book, written for the layman, the author gives a careful and 
detailed description of the atom, of electrons, protons, and neutrons, of 
isotopes, of the way in which atoms release energy, of how the uranium 
atom splits and makes atomic bombs possible, and of how the atomic bomb 
is constructed. He concludes by saying that “the real secret is that there 
is no basic secret.” 

The author shows concern about the uses to which nuclear energy may 
be put. Although he sees some of the constructive uses, he is fearful con- 
cerning the destructive uses. If man “can put into the practice of world 
relations the same honesty, the same courage, the same intellect, and the 
same drive that have gone into science and the accumulation of knowl- 
edge, then the future will indeed be a happy one.”’ But if he cannot do so, 
or will not do so, then man faces destruction, a crippled survival, a “‘col- 
lective anguish.” The author claims that it is going to be impossible to 
maintain on the earth ‘‘a fractional state of national groups, each de- 
termined to keep its peculiar economy free from influence by the others.” 
He urges that all nations join at once “in some law-abiding extranational 
order” so as to meet the crisis brought about by the atomic bomb. As a 
result of the bomb’s “horrid face” as it was seen at Hiroshima, a legal 
world order may be developed—before time runs out. E.S.B. 


A DICTIONARY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. By A. M. Hyamson. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1947, pp. 353. 

Unlike many of our modern books, Hyamson’s book indicates its con- 
tents in its title. The book begins with a geographical and historical 
description of the Aaland Islands and ends with a definition of a Zoll- 
verein. In between the author has attempted to describe or define in alpha- 
betical order those places, agreements, raw materials, and ideologies which 
are important to the proper understanding of world affairs. 

The book suffers from two faults which are “natural” to a work of 
this type. Like any dictionary of 353 pages, Mr. Hyamson’s book is in- 
complete, and, as in any dictionary, obsolescence began with publication. 
In spite of these shortcomings, the author has succeeded in getting to- 
gether a valuable compilation of terms of international importance. His 
presentation of controversial subjects is fairly objective, and his selection 
of terms appears to have been relatively impartial. 

As is necessary in a book of this type, the author has exercised a great 
deal of selectivity in the choice of material under each subject. But, in 
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addition, he could have weighed more carefully the relative importance of 
each subject. On each of these points Mr. Hyamson could have exercised 
greater wisdom. India serves as a good example of both points. It seems 
that in a book which is attempting to give a brief picture of important 
international terms the fact that Sir Ali Iman was chosen as a law 
member of the Viceroy’s Council in 1909, as well as other similar facts, is 
relatively unimportant. As to the relative importance of the subjects, 
Hyamson spends sixteen pages discussing India, which is twice the amount 
of space granted the next largest subject. Although India is an important 
item, I do not feel that it should have more space than the total devoted 
to Anti-Semitism, Atomic Bomb, Austria, Bretton Woods, Collectivity 
Security, and the Comintern. A great deal of valuable space has been 
given to statistical data on raw materials. Some of this information can 
be found in a world almanac; the space saved by its omission could have 
been devoted to the more important subjects in international relations. 
Still, it is a handy book to have. JAMES S. ROBERTS 


THE DYNAMICS OF HUMAN ADJUSTMENT. By Percivat M. Symonps. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1946, pp. xiv-+666. 


“Dynamic psychology,” writes enthusiastic Freudian psychologist 
Symonds, “is concerned with the ways in which an individual satisfies his 
inner drives from the physical and social world in which he lives.” In 
this book may be found his “systematic treatment of the principles of the 
dynamic psychology of human adjustment and motivation” for purposes 
of application by psychologists, psychiatrists, and social workers. The 
central theme is adjustment. Among the criteria for judging the adjusted 
person may be mentioned the following: (1) the capacity to plan; (2) the 
capacity to work and revel in the solution of problems; (3) the capacity 
to recognize the reality and inevitability of the conditions for adjustment; 
(4) the capacity for a certain freedom of emotional expression; and 
(5) the capacity to live well with other people and to enjoy social con- 
tacts and interests. The major portion of the book is devoted to those 
factors which bring about abnormalities in behavior such as frustration, 
punishment, anxiety, fixation, repression, displacement, and the like. 
Freudian psychology is heavily underscored both in explanation and thera- 
peutic endeavors. The importance of dynamic psychology, according to 
Symonds, lies in aiding the individual to “overcome neurotic ‘difficulties 
or to achi’re hidden potentialities of personality.” One of the assets of 
the book is a nicely annotated bibliography of 883 references, all of which 
have been surveyed personally by the author. M.J.V. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. By Hermann 
MANNHEIM. New York: Oxford University Press, 1946, pp. x+290. 

The author believes that changes in social definitions and situations 
make present criminal law obsolete. He frankly and openly is interested 
in the development of a social philosophy which will result in modifying 
criminal law. He compares the criminal codes of England, Russia, 
Germany, the United States, and certain other countries; and critically 
analyzes certain proposed changes in the criminal law. 

Recommendations are essentially those which “liberals” would favor. 
The book includes recommendations for modifications of the criminal code 
with reference to suicide, euthanasia, murder, manslaughter, sterilization, 
birth control, abortion, criminal negligence, homosexual activities, exhibi- 
tionism, deviations in family activities, theft, destruction of property, 
white-collar crime, usury, monopolistic activities, and strikes. 

Part II deals with replanning criminal justice so as to make it more 
certain, predictable, scientific, and democratic. The liberal attitude of the 
author will undoubtedly lead some to disagree with the suggestions he 
makes for closing the lag between the ‘obsolete criminal law” and the 
modern social activities to which the law applied. H.J.L. 


SOCIOLOGY: A Synopsis of Principles. By JoHN F. Cuser. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1947, pp. xxx-+-590. 

At first glance a reader might gain the impression that this is another 
book about “ideas in general,’ but upon closer examination one finds that, 
while there are very few footnotes to references used, the author has sum- 
marized a large body of material known to the sociologists. The volume 
is the product of thirteen years of teaching elementary sociology. The 
first section deals with orientation to sociology; this may be omitted or 
used later if an instructor wishes to begin with concrete material at the 
start. The main body of the text is divided into five parts, beginning with 
cultural and sociopsychological aspects of society, followed by an analysis 
of social groups and aggregations, and social institutions ; the final section 
is devoted to social organization, social change, and social problems. 

One may wonder why so relatively little attention is given to social 
processes and social problems, which some instructors consider very im- 
portant items to cover in an introductory course. In fact, only a part of a 
chapter is devoted to social problems. The material of the book is well 
organized and presented, the style is conversational, and some of the im- 


portant ideas and illustrations are repeated for the sake of emphasis. 
M.H.N. 
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ECONOMIC POLICY AND FULL EMPLOYMENT. By A vin H. Hanson. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947, pp. xii+340. 


This is an exhaustive study of the steps necessary to achieve full em- 
ployment in the country. Some sound economic planning, says the author, 
is quite necessary as a basis for successful living. In the mixed economy 
of today we must insure an adequate volume of aggregate demand. 
Private consumption, even in the prosperous year of 1929, was only 71.2 
per cent of the gross national product. Modern economy operates in a 
vicious circle so that losses in times of depression must be balanced again 
by substantial profits in prosperous years. But this movement is not com- 
patible with a full employment economy. Private investment outlays 
therefore require an increase in public outlay. 

The programs and policies of four foreign governments are outlined in 
Part III. In respect to England the Beveridge Plan and the subsequent 
White Paper both hope to attain full employment. However, their pro- 
grams are not identical. The present British Government, by means of 
its nationalization policy, will promote full employment, but that is not 
its primary motive. 

The Canadian Government has issued two notable documents on em- 
ployment policies. Efforts have been made to stimulate and maintain 
consumption expenditures. The National Housing Act of 1944 and the 
Veterans’ Aid Legislation will prove helpful. Public expenditure will be 
timed so as to serve as a balance wheel for business conditions and not 
exaggerate booms or depressions. 

In Australia a basic minimum level of public investment is planned, 
and outlays above this minimum should be made in case private invest- 
ment declines. A public minimum should apply directly to health, educa- 
tion, social services, and national security. Too much stress should not 
be laid on self-liquidating projects, since other projects may have a broad 
community value. 

Sweden likewise has a mixed economy. Here the Consumers Coopera- 
tive Movement is an important factor, but manufacturing is largely in 
the hands of private business. Overstimulation of private investment is to 
be curbed by government measures and by the voluntary action of indus- 
try itself. Less emphasis is being placed on public works than formerly; 
efforts are stressed to keep all workers employed. Many business leaders 
now recognize that a high level of consumption will be stimulated by a 
low-price policy. 

Some gains have been made in the United States. The Federal Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 undertakes some responsibility for employment. The 
achievement of low rates of interest is a favorable factor. The work of 
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the Federal Housing Administration has produced noteworthy results. 
Checking the growth of the Old Age Reserve has been desirable. 

The basic policies required for the maintenance of full employment 
include systems of taxation that will stimulate private investment, low 
interest rates, a budgetary balance to prevent inflation, wage rates that 
will increase aggregate demand, measures that will raise the level of 
consumption, a measured flow of capital into fields of private investment, 
and a public investment policy that considers both production and con- 
sumption problems. Under a free market economy full employment is 
constantly a danger. Compensatory measures involving continuous 
adjustment of control are necessary as well as long-range measures that 
will automatically achieve stabilization. Necessary production should 
result in higher wages. Furthermore, to facilitate full employment a 
low-pricing policy becomes desirable. 

The Appendix contains an analysis and criticism of several books, 
notably, Hayek’s Road to Serfdom, ‘Terborgh’s The Bogey of 
Economic Maturity, and Wallace’s Sixty Million Jobs. This book 
should be in the hands of every Congressman and every person interested 
in planning for a full employment policy. G.B.M. 


PEOPLE IN QUANDARIES. By WeNpbeELL JoHNSON. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1946, pp. xiv-+-532. 

Although this book is addressed to people in quandaries, it is a safe bet 
to state that a majority of such people will not get out of their quandaries 
by reading it. ‘“Quandaries,” declares semanticist Johnson, “are rather 
like verbal cocoons in which individuals elaborately encase themselves, 
and from which, under circumstances common in our time, they do not 
end to hatch.” Not that the book is uninteresting; it is refreshingly and 
interestingly written, and is significant, too. But when language must be 
used meaningfully, people in quandaries, unless under expert tutelage, 
will be unable to take advantage of semantics, “a systematic attempt to 
formulate the general method of science in such a way that it might be 
applied not only in a few restricted areas of human experience but gen- 
erally in daily life.” The book offers some very good material on major 
and common maladjustments, discussing at length the psychoses and psy- 
choneuroses, as well as the common anxieties and the aggressive, schizoid, 
and infantile tendencies. Dr. Johnson has had a wealth of experience in 
University of Iowa’s Psychological and Speech Clinic, and he has drawn 


the conclusion that most so-called maladjusted persons are frustrated and 
distraught idealists. Furnished at the end are suggestions for further 
research for those interested in becoming well-adjusted. M.J.V. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN ACTION. By MarsHatt E. Dimock aNbD 
Giapys O. Dimocx. New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1946, pp. 
xii +946. 

This volume presents a discussion of government from Aristotle to the 
United Nations Charter. The book is up to date and therefore dated. 
Some of the material discussed, such as Public Works and the Federal 
Housing Authority, has already been changed through new legislation in 
Congress. The authors state that their approach is “functional, meaning 
that the emphasis is placed consistently on principles, processes, and prob- 
lems of broad import.” They accept conflict as basic in society and look at 
law as “‘not a denial of conflict but an ordering of conflict.” 

The authors advance eleven objectives as the purpose of their study. 
One of these is ‘to focus the organization and government on three cen- 
tral problems of our day: how to prevent war, how to produce an expand- 
ing economy, and how to create a better social environment.” Other parts 
of the book of special interest for the student of sociology are the chapters 
on Public Opinion, The People and Their Government, Problems of 
American Government, and Government and Social Welfare. 

The material is well documented and the case illustrations are excel- 
lent. In colleges where this textbook will be used beyond the introductory 
courses in political science, the student should receive a well-rounded 
background. Yet it is the impression of the reviewer that in schools which 
require only a two-unit course in political science for other majors, the 
student might feel that the subject matter could well have been presented 
in a more specific and less expensive publication. 

RICHARD 0. NAHRENDORF 


THE SHAPING OF THE AMERICAN TRADITION. By Louis M. Hacker. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1947, pp. xxiv-+1247. 

Filling a shelf space over ten inches high, seven and one-half inches 
deep and three inches wide, and firmly and attractively bound, this “text- 
book edition” is impressive in appearance. The contents are worthy of 
more than passing attention. They include two types of material: 
(1) background explanatory material in the form of original historical 
writings of the author; and (2) documents reproducing writings and 
speeches about America during the major periods of American history, 
representative of the outstanding thought of Americans and others. “The 
American tradition” is traced from its early beginnings in Europe through 
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eleven major stages, which are described in the book’s eleven parts. Nine 
of these parts follow a pattern consisting of (1) Introduction, (2) the 
American Mind, (3) the American Scene, (4) American Problems, and 
(5) the United States and the World. 

The introductions and biographical sketches preceding primary docu- 
ments constitute an outstanding social, economic, and political history of 
the United States. The uniqueness of the book, however, is to be seen in 
the 194 reproductions and digests of documents. “These make up, not a 
story about thinking, leaders, and events in American history, but rather 
a medium by which events and issues are seen through the eyes of key men 
who participated in the discussions when American traditions were tradi- 
tions-in-the-making. Through the sections on the American Mind, the 
reader experiences a sense of direct communication with Jonathan 
Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry D. 
Thoreau, Walt Whitman, William Graham Sumner, William James, 
Andrew Carnegie, Thorstein Veblen, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and other 
leaders in American life and thought. George Washington is glaringly 
absent from the list. None of his works or speeches are included anywhere 
in the book—Franklin D. Roosevelt rates four addresses filling eleven 
pages! Enlightening descriptive accounts of the social life of each era are 
found in each section on the American Scene. The Shame of the Cities 
by Lincoln Steffens and Middletown by Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd 
are included in appropriate parts. Under “American Problems” one can 
see the interplay of opposing interests and opinions in the periods of great 
American crisis. A speech by Woodrow Wilson and chapters from The 
Senate and the League of Nations by Henry Cabot Lodge exemplify the 
method used to present leading points of view on American problems and 
also the problems relating to “the United States and the World.” Part 
Eleven is devoted to ““The Third American Revolution,” a title which 
indicates the author’s point of view regarding the significance of the 
New Deal. J. WALTER COBB 


PERSISTENT INTERNATIONAL ISSUES. Georce B. peHuzar, Editor. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947, pp. 262. 

In an effort to bring about a greater understanding of the practical 
problems of peace, ten persistent issues are discussed in this book: Relief 
and Rehabilitation, Displaced Persons, Health, Food and Agriculture, 
Transportation, Industry and Trade, Money and Finance, Labor, 
Politics, and Education. Each subject is discussed by a recognized leader 
in the field. The purpose of the book is to present each subject in relation 


to the total problem of world welfare and peace. 
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As is usual when a book has ten authors, the continuity is poor. The 
lack of continuity presents itself most strongly in the variety of assump- 
tions which the various authors make as to the intellectual abilities of 
their readers. Dr. Heilperin’s section on Money and Finance is written 
for a relatively advanced group of readers. Dr. deHuszar’s section on 
politics, on the other hand, can be understood with little or no back- 
ground in political science. 

If for no other reason, the book is valuable because it points out the 
terrible complexity of international issues. Not only does it show the 
relationships between the various subjects and world peace, but it also 
attempts to point out the underlying causes of the various problems. 
Although the value of each of the subjects will differ according to the 
reader’s own interests, there is sufficient value in each section to merit 
reading. Generally speaking, each issue is presented in an objective 
manner. From the standpoint of scholarly presentation, I feel that only 
the editor, Dr. deHuszar, faltered. Although I can agree with most of 
his philosophies, his presentation has a tendency to be a bit dogmatic. 
Throughout the book there could have been greater reference to docu- 
mentary evidence. Considering the over-all value of the book, however, 
these shortcomings are negligible. JAMES S. ROBERTS 


PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINOLOGY. By Epwin H. SuTHERLAND. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947, pp. xxix-+-643. 

This revised edition brings up to date the factual information regard- 
ing crime. Ever since the publication of the first edition in 1924, Suther- 
land’s book has been considered one of the leading texts in the field. From 
the point of view of the organization of materials and the analysis of the 
data, the text has not been excelled. The criticisms of previous theories 
are penetrating, though not so absolutistic as formerly stated. Much of the 
old material has been retained, but substantial portions of twelve chapters 
were rewritten. 

The text begins with the analysis of criminology, criminal law, and the 
indexes of crime. Ten chapters are devoted to the analysis of causes of 
crime and the behavior systems in crime. The general theory that syste- 
matic criminal behavior is due to differential association in a situation in 
which cultural conflicts exist, and ultimately to the social organization of 
that situation, has been amplified. Nine phases of the process by which a 
particular person comes to engage in criminal behavior are identified. 
More than half of the book is devoted to such topics as the police system, 
detention, courts, punishment, prisons, probation and parole, and the 
prevention of crime. M.H.N. 
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KINGSBLOOD ROYAL. By Sinciair Lewis. New York: Random House, 
1947, pp. 348. 

For his twentieth novel Sinclair Lewis has chosen to roam about the 
hot arena of racial conflicts. Many a reader will agree with the citizens 
of Grand Republic that Neil Kingsblood, suddenly finding himself the 
possessor of one sixty-fourth of Negro germ plasm (unscientifically called 
Negro blood), was considerable of a fool to announce that he could no 
longer parade as a white man but must confess to being a Negro. It all 
came about through his father’s announcement that possibly the Kings- 
bloods were descended from an unannounced son of Henry VIII and 
Catherine of Aragon and would Neil undertake some ancestral research. 
The findings resulted in the shocking revelation that Neil’s great-great- 
grandfather was a Negro. This gives novelist Lewis a magnificent chance 
to deliver some telling satirical shafts at the prevailing attitudes and 


beliefs of whites with reference to Negroes. In part, Lewis becomes a 
° ° . . ih 
polemist and in that role does a great deal toward making his w!<e 


readers uncomfortable. 

Neil Kingsblood, erstwhile Army captain, has returned from the war 
to his comfortable Sylvan Park home in Grand Republic. His wife, 
Vestal, and four-year-old blond Biddy move in the best social strata, 
while Neil’s star points toward at least a vice-presidency in one of the 
most respected banks. All these would be sacrificed with his announce- 
ment. What happens when he goes into the social concentration camps 
of the Negroes is not difficult to imagine. Most of his relatives are the 
first to denounce him. Vestal, unsure of herself at first, remains the 
faithful wife and meets the jeers of the community with Neil. 

The Lewis portraiture of the American Credo about Negroes contains 
such items as: (1) All Southerners, whether they be professors at Chapel 
Hill or pious widows in Blackjack Hollow, are authorities upon all phases 
of Negro psychology, biology, and history. (2) Negroes are not human 
beings but a cross between the monkey and the colonel. (3) Persons who 
maintain that, psychologically, socially, and industrially, Negroes are 
exactly like the whites are technically called ‘“trouble-makers.” (4) All 


mixed breeds are bad . . . . Thus a mulatto invariably lacks both the 
honor and creativeness of the whites and the patience and merriment of 
the blacks. (5)“ ... (and let me ask you this: would you like your 


daughter, sister or aunt to marry a colored man? Now answer me 
honestly.)’’ If Mr. Lewis succeeds in making his readers experience a new 


awareness of the plight of the American Negro as a result of the bitter 
hatred extant in the situation, he may have contributed something valu- 
able here. M.J.V. 
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